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PROBABLE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN KNOX. 
(Concluded from p. 202.) 

In my previous contribution on the above sub- 
ject I referred to Vice-President Breckinridge as 

ing descended from John Knox through the 
Witherspoons. I am informed that genealogies of 
the Witherspoons of South Carolina and of the 
descendants of Dr. John Witherspoon are in 
course of compilation. The genealogist of the 
Carolinian branch has kindly favoured me with a 
table showing the descent of the Witherspoons 
from Knox, which is entirely different from that 
in ‘ Americans of Royal Descent’ (7 8. xii. 373, 
478). Luyse Welsb, daughter of John Welsh, of 
Ayr, married the Rev. Mr. Witherspoon, and had 
— with other issue) two sons, David and 

ames. David’s son, John (born 1670, died 1737), 
married his first cousin, Janet (born 1670, died 
1734), daughter of his uncle James, by his wife 
Helen ——, and emigrated to Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1734. 

James and Helen Witherspoon had a son James 
{born 1691, died 1759), minister at Yester, Scot- 
land, who married, in 1720, Anne Walker, and 
was father of John Witherspoon, President of the 
College of New Jersey, at Princeton. President 
Witherspoon (according to ‘ Americans of Royal 
Descent’) had three sons and two daughters by 
his first wife, Elizabeth Montgomery, and one 


daughter, Mary Anne, by his second wife, the 
widow of Dr. Dill. His second davghter, Anne, 
married the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D., 
seventh President of the College of New Jersey, 
who, by this marriage, was father of (1) John 
Witherspoon Smith, United States District Judge 
for Louisiana ; (2) Mary Clay Smith, who married, 
in 1811, Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, Secretary of 
State for Kentucky ; (3) Elizabeth, married John 
M. Pristard, no issue ; (4) Frances Anne, married 
Judge John B. Prevost, United States Minister to 
France, 1801-4; (5) Anna Maria, married Thos, 
Callender ; and (6) Susan French, married Dr. 
Dirck. Joseph C. Breckinridge, by his marriage 
with Mary C. Smith, was father of Vice-President 
John ©. Breckinridge, and of three daughters: 
Frances Anne, married the Rev. J.C. Young. D.D. ; 
Caroline Lawrence, married the Rev. J. J. Bullock, 
D.D.; and Mary Cabell, married T. P. Satter- 
white, M.D. The present American Minister to 
Russia, Clifton R. Breckinridge, is a son of the 
Vice-President. Congressman W. CO. P. Breckin- 
ridge is a cousin of the latter, but he is not 
descended from the Witherspoons or John Knox. 
I am enabled this time to give a fuller record 
of the Ulster descendants of John Knox, from 
information supplied by one of them who is a high 
authority on genealogical matters. He states that 
John Welsh, of Irongray, had a son, Capt. George 
Welsh, who was one of the defenders of Derry in 
1689, and was slain at the siege of Gibraltar in 
1704. His wife was Grace Deame, from co. Derry, 
and by her he had one son, the Rev. Andrew Welsh, 
minister of Ardstraw, co, Tyrone, from his ordina- 
tion in 1733 until his death in May, 1781. He 
married Jane Maxwell, daughter of the Presby- 
terian Minister of Omagh, and by her had four 
sons and three daughters. The sons were Andrew, 
who died in Sligo ; James, Maxwell, and John. 
Maxwell and John emigrated to the United States, 
and fought on the American side in the War of 
Independence. James Welsh lived at Maghera- 
colton, in the parish of Ardstraw, and died there 
in 1840, at the age of ninety-five. Having been 
born about fifty-six years after the siege of , Nesey 
he had talked with men who had been at the siege 
as well as with men who are still in the flesh more 
than two hundred years after that memorable 
event; so that any traditions brought down 
through him are entitled to more than ordinary 
credence. His wife, I believe, was 2 Miss Stewart, 
and their daughter Elizabeth married Andrew 
Jack, of Magheracolton, father of the nt Mr. 
John Jack of that place and of Mrs, Robert 
Entrican, now in Australasia. Of the history of 
Maxwell and John Welsh after the American war 
no information has been furnished. One of them 
may have been the John Welsh, or Welch, who 
was quartermaster of a Rhode Island battalion 
from Jan. 1, 1782, till the close of the war. Of 
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the three daughters of the Rev. Andrew Welsh, one 
married the Rev. Dr. Nelson, of Rademon, Belfast, 
and had seven sons and one daughter; another 
married Alexander Cregap, and died without 
issue; the third married Thomas Rodgers, of 
Edergole, near Omagh, from whom are descended 
Mr. Thomas Booth, of Denamona, in same county, 
and the Rev. James Maxwell Rodgers, D.D., of 
Londonderry. The following paragraph appeared 
in the Tyrone Constitution of April 13, 1894 :— 
“Mr, Thomas Rodgers, of Edergole, Ballynahatty, 
Omagh, who was married to a daughter of the above- 
named Rev. Andrew Welsb, had a son named Jobn. 
This John’s son was named Harry Rodgers, who was 
father of Henry William Maxwell Rodgers, M.A., LL.D., 
an eases National Schools, who died at Kingstown, 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" ii. 277, Anoto-Scorus 
asked if Josias Welsh, of Templepatrick, ‘* had 
other children besides Jobn Welsh, of Irongray.” 
There does not seem to be any tradition on this 
point except that regarding Walter Welsh, of 
Loquhariet, said to have been born at Temple- 

rick (4" 8. iii. 444); but who was the Capt. 

rge Welsh, one of the kinsmen of Major 
Edmund Ellis, who was present at the death of 
the latter on June 11, 1651 (see Reid’s ‘ History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 548, 550)? Capt. George Welsh is one of the 
Presbyterians from Six-mile-water (a river which 

es Templepatrick) pro to be removed into 
Peinster and Munster, May 23, 1653, but the 
scheme ‘‘ did evanish within a little time ” (Reid, 
iii, 190, 553). If not a brother of John Welsh, of 
Irongray, he may have been his son already men- 
tioned ; but, having been a captain so early as 1651, 
he must have been a very old man when the siege 
of Gibraltar took place in 1704. Perhaps some 
Uleter antiquary can throw light a this matter. 


J. Evper. 
Indianapolis, U.8. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 185.) 

Before treating of Gray’s Inn Coffee House, with 
which several well-known characters are interest- 
ingly connected, it may be as well to continue to 
jot down a few miscellaneous scraps that appertain 
to High Holborn, although without distinct local- 
ization. For instance, there is a newspaper cutting 
of about the year 1830, stating that at a book- 
seller's in High Holborn there was displayed in 
the shop window for sale a quarto volume in the 
Coptic character, having the appearance of being 
above a century old, with the placard affixed “ This 
very curious manuscript in the original Unknown 
Tongue, price 20s.” A trade trick probably, to get 
a good price for an article otherwise unsaleable, 
when Irving was airing his unaccountable religious 
mania. 


Nichols tells us in his ‘Literary Anecdotes’ 
that Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Bangor and 
then of Rochester (1690-1774), was bern in 
Holborn, where his father was a distiller. He also 
married a Miss Adame, daughter of another dis- 
tiller of this immediate neighbourhood. As Bishop 
of Rochester he became also Dean of Westminster, 
which preferment, forsome unaccountable reason, was 
usually annexed to that bishopric, and thus returned 
to the scenes of his childhood, for he had received his 
education at Westminster School. He was a man 
of vast learning, but modest, it is said, to humility; 
he was made a bishop against his will, and avoided 
preferments as much as most men seek them. 
There is a paper of his, as a young man of twenty- 
three, in the Guardian, No. 121, in 1713—a 
whimsy on what he calls “The Silent Club,” 
which he ingeniously locates in Dumb Alley. The 
Guardian prints it as Dumb’s Alley, but that is 
an error. The court ran near to King Street, 
High Holborn, which then ran to Hart Street. I 
have found Dumb Alley nowhere but in the ‘ Parish 
Clerks’ Survey,’ and I imagine that this may be 
the only place in literature where the spot is 
named. ‘The Silent Club’ is a well-conceived 
paper for a young man. The next year he had 
two papers in the Spectator. If he was born on 
Holborn Hill, as I think he probably was, his own 
allusion to Damb Alley brings him legitimately 
into High Holborn for mention, and after all 
Holborn is Holborn, be it High or Hill. 

Poor Benjamin Haydon appealed to the _ 
in his misery from a debtors’ prison. f his 
pictures he says :— 

“ My ‘Judgment of Solomon’ is rolled up in a ware- 
house in the Borough ; my ‘ Entry into Jerusalem,’ once 
graced by the enthusiasm of rank and beauty of the 
three kingdoms, is doubled up in a back room in Holborn; 
my ‘Lazarus’ is in an upholsterer’s shop in Mount 
— i, and my ‘Crucifixion’ in a hayloft in Lisson 

rove, 

The appeal—to the credit of that day—restored 
him once again to art and to his family. The 
king purchased his ‘Mock Election,’ and by the 
exhibition of that and a companion picture Haydon 
realized a fair sum. But it seemed only to delay 
for a time the terrible disaster of the final result. 
It always appears to me that Hazlitt, his friend, 
might have made a good painter, but that Haydon, 
had he trained sufficiently, could have proved 
himself a genius with the pen. His remarks on 
art are of far more value than Hazlitt’s, His 
expenditure seems to bave been imprudent, and 
his conception of art totally out of harmony with 
the England of his day, though good in itself. 

Ww. i. Pyne, the water-colour painter, the son 
of a leatherseller in Holborn, was born 1769. His 
book ‘Wine and Walnuts’ is to this day to be 
read with pleasure. His paper in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, under the heading of ‘ The Greater and Lesser 


Stars of old Pall Mall,’ is in many respects excel- 
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lent, but the barefaced appropriation from Angelo’s 
* Reminiscences,’ which I have already er 
leaves you to doubt what share of the remaining 
merit he may be entitled to. Pyne was a very 
capital companion, full of bright projects of his 
own, but quite wanting in the steady persistence 
to make any one of them productive. He was 
very useful to Ackermann the publisher, but, 
though a capital draughtsman, he gave nearly all 
up for ephemeral literature. He for two years 

ited the Somerset House Gazette, and then it 
stopped. He died in difficulties at Paddington in 
1843, aged seventy-four. He was one of those 
men who appear as if they could do a great deal, 
and in retrospect you see that Pyne has done s0 ; 
only when all is summed up it is a long row of 
ciphers without a left-hand or constitutive digit. 
Yes oh! Oh yes! a crier’s cry, that’s all. 

A fresh curiosity touching Holborn stream has 
come before me, so here, as a miscellany, it may 
have place. There isa mention of it that occurs in 
Walker's ‘Selection from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ not of great authority, perhaps. But the 
curious point is this, that Brooke House seems to 
testify to water-presence there. It was the residence 
of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, “the friend of Sir 
PhilipSydney,” aman of geniusnot yet half known.* 
I am not herald enough to know whence Fulke 
Greville drew his title of Lord Brooke. Brooke 
House at Clapton takes its name from some 
Lord Brooke. But as that dates far before the 
family held any property in Holborn it is merely 
chance play on a word. To cap the coincidence, 
however, is this, that before Greville had it the 
Holborn house was called Bath House, from 
William Bouchier, Earl of Bath (d. 1623), another 

lay of chance, still underived from water. That 
rd Brooke bad a market here is shown from the 
Guildhall repertories. 

Cornelius Paas, an engraver, came early to 
London, and practised here for nearly forty years. 
He was appointed engraver to George III, and 
died in Holborn in 1806, aged sixty-five, but 
possibly on the Hill, and not High Holborn. I am 
) = e to ascertain, so take the benefit of the 

oubt. 

At 266, High Holborn lived Robert Dighton, as 
we were told by Mr. AtcrRNon Graves (7* S. ii. 
237). He was a portrait painter of many gifts, 
actor, dramatist, singer, caricaturist, and humour- 
ist. He died in Spring Gardens, aged sixty-two, 
in 1814. 

There is an anecdote current of Sir John Holt, 
the bold and upright Lord Chief Justice under 
William III. and Queen Anne, that relates to 


* Though Coleridge speaks of some of his prose as 
being as beautiful as the English language can produce, 
the diction such it might have been written now, were 
by a head or heart so exquisite in taste amongst us 


Holborn, though to what part of it is not stated. 
Queen Anne was driven to dissolve Parliament to 
allay the acrimony that had sprung up between 
the two houses. The mob had assembled before a 
trepan house here, and the foot guards were called 
out. “Suppose,” said Holt, “the populace will 
not disperse, what will you do?” “Fire on them,” 
replied the officer in command, “as we have 
orders,” “Have you so! Then take notice that 
if one man is killed, and you are tried before me, 
I will take care that every soldier of your party is 
hanged.” Gathering his tipstaves and a few 
constables, he addressed the mob on the impro- 
priety of their conduct ; and protesting that justice 
should be done against the crimps, the multitude 
dispersed. This is a very characteristic story, and 
shows how little of law or justice there has ever 
been in the country. The soldier is, like his 
fraternity, ready to obey orders, without stopping 
to consider whether they be right or wrong. Holt 
was mightily praised by the disorderly radical side 
for his conduct on the occasion, and by all those 
numerous reasoners who insist on stretching an 
Englishman's freedom to a point that invests him 
with a right of doing wrong. Holt’s impudence 
dispersed the mob, and success is never investi- 
gated very rigidly. The officer and the justice 
were about equal in statesmanship. The soldier 
was for powder exploding conscience, and the 
justice fulminated law without a principle. Holt 
was really an impudent, overbearing man, setting 
great store by forensic millinery, and most zealous 
for “the majesty of law” when accompanied by his 
own exaltation. They praise him for acquitting a 
decrepit old woman of ‘‘witchcraft.” Noble 
gives the story, laudation Holt 
accompanying ; to me he appears in it only as a 
dissolute youth turned pompous and really vulgar 
in old age. What did he say to the Speaker 
accompanied by a select number of the House? 
“Tf you had the whole House of Commons in your 
belly, I should disregard you,” and then threatened 
to commit them. One is glad to get the picture, 
but praise is wholly misplaced, and interprets back- 
wards the example history sets forth to us in it. 

Richard Savage’s mother is said to have endea- 
youred to transport him to America; but failing 
that, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in Hol- 
born. Johnson does not mention this in his ‘ Life 
of Savage,’ nor does Peter Cunningham in his 
edition of the ‘Lives.’ I take it from Malcolm, 
and have not met with it elsewhere, other than in 
cyclopedias, which follow each other in a string, 
as iron fish do a magnet. 

Francis Grose, the well-known antiquary, ad- 
dresses a letter to the Rev. R. Warner from High 
Holborn, March 18, 1791. No doubt be wrote 
this from Samuel Hooper’s house, Hooper being 
his publisher, as we have seen above. Warner, 
when engaged in writing his book on cookery, had 
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evidently been plying Grose for references on{the 
subject. He furnishes several from ‘The Dial of 
Princes,’ a work printed by the famous Richard 
Tottill in 1582. Amongst other things, we hear 
of a ‘* horse rosted,” a “ cat in gely,” little “ lysars ” 
(lizards) with ‘‘ whit broth,” and “ frogges fried.” 
He names also a ‘ Collection of Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Government of the King’s House- 
hold,’ at the end of which is a treatise of ancient 
cookery. Also a further MS. of the date of 
Henry VI., never printed, which then was in the 
— ome of “my friend Mr. Douce, of Gray's 


Thomas Laugher, who is said to have died at 
the age of a hundred and twelve, has an amusing 
record that connects him with Holborn. He was 
a well-educated man, for he had studied at Christ- 
church, Oxford, for twelve years. In early life he 
had been a wine-merchant in Tower Street, and 
failed, owing to the failure of a very large house in 
the same trade— Neele, Fordyce & Co. It so 
affected Laugher that he became blind and speech- 
less, and the skin peeled off from the whole of his 
body. Though a wine-mercbant, he never drank 
any fermented liquor for the first fifty years of his 
life. The old man’s memory was prodigious. He 
well remembered, in 1705, seeing Queen Anne 

oing to the House of Peers seated on a pillion 

hind the Lord Chancellor ; and he talked about 
the death of William III. He had been a well- 
made man, rather above the middle height. At 
eighty he had a severe fit of illness; and then a 
fresh head of hair came, and new nails on the 
fingers and toes. A contraction that took place 
in the fingers of each hand at this instant remained 
always after. Nothing is said about new teeth 
coming in his case; and he must soon have 
recovered sight and speech, which misfortune had 
deprived him of so abruptly. He had a son, who 
died at the age of eighty, and whom he always called 
“poor Tommy.” This boy of fourscore looked 
very much older than his father, and the fact led 
to some curious mistakes on the part of strangers 
who saw them together. Once, when they were 
walking in Holborn, the son could scarcely keep 
pace with the father; in fact, with so great diffi- 
culty and distress did he do so, that he attracted 
the attention of a gentleman, who went up to old 
Laugher to expostulate with him on his want of 
filial duty in not aiding more his venerable father. 
The old man told bim of his mistake; but the 
stranger refused to give the least credit to his asser- 
tion, until somebody passing at the time, who knew 
the Laughers well, certified to the perfect truth of 
the story. All four turned laughers then, and at 
their separation all Holborn beamed with smiles, 
and grew quite radiant fora moment ; but the next 
second it relapsed into its bustling but somewhat 
business—cash hunting. One 
feels am at this fussy moralist, who showed 


such prevailing anxiety and cfficiousnees to direct 
others into the path of virtue, smiting at the mote, 
unconscious of the beam. Missions are Pascal’s sign 
of a true Church ; but a truer is first to set things 
right at home if you can, C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 
(To be continued.) 


It may interest your correspondent Mr. Warp 
to know that St. Mary-le-Strand was still called 
the New Church in the forties and fifties of this 
century, by those who lived in the adjoining and 
older atah of St. Clement Danes. 

J. P. 


LETTERS FROM LADY ELIZABETH WINWOOD. 
(Continued from p. 201.) 


It will be seen from the following that the letter 
last printed was written just when the neighbour- 
hood of Ditton Park was agitated by the Royalist 
rising, and yet the writer seems to have known 
nothing of it until afterwards. The servant who 
brought the buck to Ditton on July 4 must have 
witnessed some of the movements referred to in 
this letter :— 

Letter from Lady Winwood to her son-in-law, 2° 
Lord Montagu of hton (original letter at Ditton 
Park), 

My Lorp,—You are pleased to inquire wheather we 
weare not afritted at the Risinge of the Lordes, and 
other of the country. Trulie wee weare not much, for 
with in ane oure ore to after wee hearde first of it, one 
Captin Prittie whoe was sent from Winsor came sgain 
and Broughte 17 of them presnors to the Castill, manie 
of hom Uenteenen, and with all the newes was that 
they were gone from Kingston to Brampstowne Downes, 
so that we thought our Selves saffe about us in Regarde 
they weare gone as we thought toardes Kent, as they 
were. But from Kent there met them Corunell Richis 
Regemint and one Liveties [Livesey ?] who drove them 
Backe »gaine toardes Kingston, where they were met 
with all, with our Troopes, end lost the Lord Franses 
and otbers, and were dreaven to flie, and were faine to 
Cross the Contrey, to Harrow the Hill and so to Sent 
Johorues [sic]; and from thence to Sent Needes [ sic} 
where they were taken, or ellse it is like they wold haue 
oxamed visited our Lor”, so I thank the Lord wee herd 
not of the dangor tell it was past. I beleaue we shall 
see your Lord*” in these partes shortlie, for the house 
hath Resolued to Calle the house on Mondaie......w™ is 
the 5 ore 6 daie of August, upone what ocasione your 
Lord™ will heere from bettor bandes than myne; I 
thank God wee are all well beere, and so I heere your 
sonnes are at Westminstor, onlie I heere Nede was ille 
one daie onlic, but was verie well the next againe, and 
I heere Raphe looks verie palle, I feare they by frute, 
and eatt to much of it : when your Lord* a littell contrey 
ayre will dooe them much good in Regarde of ther 
healthes: I hope your letter to your Daughtor will dooe 
her good : so presintinge my eeruis to your Lord™ I rest 

our Lo* Mother & seruant E1iza: Wixwoop, 

Ditton Julie 25 (1648). 

To the Right Honorable Lorde, the Lord Montagew 
at Boughton these. 


It is rather remarkable that no reference is made 


ern’ i 
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in this letter to the death of Lady Montagu, which 
occurred only fourteen days before. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are, no doubt, familiar 
with the touching account given by Dr. Gardiner 
of the death of the gallant young Lord Francis 
Villiers. * Guas. Wiss. 

Weekley, Kettering. 

(To be continued.) 


Tae Darr or tHe Equinox.—There is pro- 
bably no subject on which more mistakes are to be 
found in books than that of the calendar. M 

mt reference to this is founded on a remar 

the late Dean Merivale, in the second volume 
(p. 427) of his ‘ History of the Romans under the 
Empire.’ Speaking of Julius Casar’s reform of 
the calendar and the rectification in subsequent 
times by Gregory XIII., which was only gradually 
generally adopted, he adds: “But there still 
remains a difference of about three days between 
the civil and the astronomical equinox.” Nowa 
civil year and an astronomical year we can under- 
stand ; the latter is the real year, but as it does not 


consist of an exact number of days, convenience | 


compels us to take the nearest as the usual num- 
ber of days in a year and occasionally introduce 
a longer one with an extra day to keep the seasons 
always at the same portions of the year as distri- 
buted into calendar months, the whole twelve 
forming a calendar year, which is therefore not 
always of the same length. But the equinoxes, 
in ordinary speech, are the days in the year on 
which the sun crosses the equinoctial points, making 
the day and night of equal length all over the 
world. What Merivale meant was that, whereas 
in the time of Cesar the vernal or spring equinox 
fell, according to his adjustment of the calendar, 
on March 23, it falls now on the 20th of that 
month, and has done so ever since the Gregorian 
reformation. But there is no reason why the date 
in the time of Cesar should be called the civil 
equinox. Those who established the Gregorian 
reckoning struck ten days out of the calendar 
(when adopted in England this had to be eleven) 
in order to make the vernal equinox fall on the 
same day as it had done at the time of the Council 
of Nica, so that their rule for the observance of 
Easter might still hold good and the feast be for 
ever kept as nearly at the same season as the mix- 
ture of solar and lunar chronology by which it is 
regulated will allow. Had it not been for this, 
it would have been more natural to have struck 
out twelve days at first, causing the equinoxes to 
fall on the same dates as in the time of Christ. 
This, however, was not done ; and when we speak 
of the first Easter as having, in all probability, 
occurred on April 9, in a.p. 30, we mean that its 
date would have been the 12th bad the calendar 


* * Hist. Civil War,’ vol, iv. p. 160, 


then been kept as we keep it now. For a leap 
year should have been dropped by the Gregorian 
rule in A.D. 100, 200, and 300, whereas by the 
Julian rule all those years were leap years. The 
Crucifixion of our Lord, or first Good Friday, pro- 
bably occurred on April 10 by our reckoning, and 
the first Easter on the day (April 12) on which we 
this year keep Good Friday. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Miss Epceworts.—William Carleton, author 
of ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ in 
(I believe) an unpublished letter to Crofton Croker, 
dated June, 1833, from 4, Whitworth Row, Dublin, 
inquires :— 

“Have you heard that Mies Edgeworth is writing a 
book on Irish life? We have such a report here, and I 

believe it is true. I suppose she will thrust us off the 
shelf; but yet I have considerable doubts whether it be 
| possible that she could know the Irish people as well as 
| you, Banim, or my humble self. I question if she ever 
| took part in a faction fight, ‘boxed the Connaught man’ 
at an Irish wake, or shook her heel at a pattern, as I 

have done. At all events, she was never a Ribbonman, 
an honour to which, when I had reached the sapient age 
of seventeen, I was admitted. This, however, in con- 
fidence. Still, Miss Edgeworth is a splendid woman, 
and well deserves her fame.” 


The inquiry with which this letter commences 
is curious, remembering that Miss Edgeworth’s 
| * Castle Rack Rent,’ the most famous of her stories 
of Irish life, had appeared in 1800. 

C. A. Wars. 


Wesrminster Hatt FLoopep 1629. — The 
following extract from Sir Richard Hatton’s 
| * Reports,’ 1656, may be of interest :— 

“Mich. 5 Car. A strange increase of Water in West- 
minster-Hall, Memorand, That on Friday the twenty 
third day of October, by reason of the greatnesse of the 
Spring-tyde, and a great Flood, the Hall of Westminster 
| Was 80 full of water, that neither the Serjeants could 

come to the Bar, nor any stand in the Hall, for there 
was a Boat that rowed up and down there, and therefore 
| all that was done, my Brother Harvey went to the Stairs 
| which came out of the Exchequer, and rode to the 
Treasury, and by this way went and set in the Court, 
| and Adjourned all the Juries, fer it was the fourth day 
| del tres Mich,”—P, 108, 


Ricwarp H. Taoryton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Vaccination.—I read in Hutchins’s ‘ Histo 
of Dorset’ that in the churchyard of Wor 
Matravers (near Swanage) there is the following 
inscription on a headstone :— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Benjamin Testy, of Downs- 
hay, who departed this life April 16, 1816, aged sevent; 
years. He was born at Yetminster in this county, an 
was an upright and honest man; particularly noted 
for having been the first person (known) that intro- 
duced the cow-pox by inoculation, and who from his 
strength of mind made the experiment from the cow on 
his wife and two sons in the year 1774.” 

A foot-note states, inter alia, “This was three 
, years before Dr. Jenner ‘found the vaccine matter 
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first in the west of England’; see the Speech of 

Lord Henry Petty in the House of Commons, 

July 2, 1806.” This may be interesting to some of 

your correspondents. Ep. Paitip Betsey. 
Bournemouth. 


Vecreranian Mowxs at Bockrast Appey.— 

“Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S., in his ‘Essays and 
Criticisms,’ just published by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co., refers to the curious fact that the Benedictines 
have by purchase become possessed of Buckfast Abbey, 
from which they were turned out in the days of Henry 
VIII, ‘Like the old monks,’ says Dr. Mivart, ‘the 
present religious abstain perpetually from meat [¢.¢., 
flesh-meat], and equally so when compelled to be out of 
their monastery as when within its walls ’ (vol. i. p. 259),” 
— Vegetarian Messenger, May, 1892. 

Josera CoLiinsoy, 
Wolsingbam, co. Durham. 


Bisnops’ InstirvTions.—Those interested in 
this class of records will be glad to hear that 
* File 17,” for the diocese of London, contains 
institutions for every part of the kingdom, 1643-50, 
é. ¢., institutions for diocese of Sarum, 1647, are 
not, therefore, really “ wanting,” as I was informed 
some months since upon my returned ticket. It 
was, however, a little “ rough” on Charles I. to 
credit him with presentation to these benefices, 
then mostly void by parliamentary sequestration. 

C. 


Yate Unsiversity.—The following paragraph, 
which appeared in the South Wales Daily News, 
Jan. 30, seems of sufficient interest to have a place 
allotted to it in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Yale University is next to Harvard in importance in 
the United States. Elihu Yale, ite founder, lies buried 
in the churchyard of Wrexham, North Wales, ten miles 
from Hawarden. His tomb in front of the church door 
is inscribed with the lines :— 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa travelled, in Asia w 

Where long he lived and thrived, in London dead ; 

Much good, some ill he did, so hope all 's even, 

And that his soul through mercy 's gone to heaven. 
The tooth of time bad almost effaced the quaint lines 
when a party of Yalians visited the church a few years 
ago, and seeing the state of things caused the lettering 
to be recut. The church itself is more than five cen- 
turies old, and curfew is rung from its bells every 
evening.” 

F. ©. Binxseck Terry. 

Dean Borte’s ‘ writer in 
the +4 of Feb. 23, p. 258, complains 
that Dean le, in his ‘ Recollections,’ fails to 
mention the date of his birth as a convenient 
point of reference. This is how he puts his charge: 

“ Here is a gentleman who flourishes to-day, and who 
knew Sir Walter Scott and De Quincey. When was he 


born? is the first question we ask. We have had to 
refer to another source of information to supply this 
date, 1828.” 

Perbaps if Dean Boyle professes to have known 


forth that knowledge are not vouchsafed by his 
critic—he may have deemed it prudent to sup- 
press precise information as to the years of his 
pilgrimage. The knowledge that he can have had 
of one who died when he himself was but an infant 
must have been of a very vague and rudimentary 
character. The memory, helped by the conver- 
sation of others, may retain an impression made at 
the age of four, but such ao survival has no claim 
to be regarded as knowledge. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tat Roox.—At a meeting of the Middlesex 
County Council held on Jan. 24, Mr. Stephens, 
M.P., is reported by the next day’s Standard to have 
said, “ magpies were valuable, as they killed the 
young rabbits ; but rooks were now changing their 
habits, and instead of eating grubs, were eating 
grain.” Remarkable, indeed, was the scientific 
foresight which distinguished the rook as Corvus 


Srugiiegus ! Sr. Swirar. 


Sogsstirvrep Porrraits.—By this I mean the 
substitution of the portrait of one man for that of 
another. For example, Francis Blomefield, the 
historian of Norfolk, is said to have so closely 
resembled Flamsteed, the astronomer, that Tom 
Martin, of Palgrave, preserved the astronomer’s 
portrait for no other reason. And Mr. Walter 
Rye, in his memoir of Blomefield in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ says that a copy of Flamsteed’s portrait 
does duty for the Rev. Francis Blomefield in the 
octavo edition of Blomefield’s ‘Norfolk.’ Is any 
other similar case known? Surely one man’s like- 
ness can never fairly represent another man. We 
know that Nature is credited with the creation of 
doubles, and one man is sometimes mistaken for 
another; but it is a disquieting reflection that, 
when we believe we are looking at the picture of a 
parson-historian we are really beholding a star- 
gazer. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


*Barerma.’—I have not been able to procure 
or see a copy of the arrangement by Barthélemon 
from which Mr. Love (‘Scottish Church Music,’ 
p. 256) thinks this tane is derived ; but a few days 
ago I purchased a pianoforte arrangement, which 
may ibly interest your readers. The title is 
as follows: “Il Passo Tempo. Consisting of 
various Elegant and Interesting Pieces for the 
Piano Forte. Composed by Louis Von Esch. 
No. 3. Containing Durandarte and Belerma, with 
a Military Piece. London, printed and sold by 
Preston at his Wholesale Warehouse, 97, Strand. 

There is nothing by which I can determine, or 
even approximate the date; but the air is the 
identical one which Mr. Love gives at the page 
quoted, I can find no composer of this name 


Tuomas Bayne. 


Sir Walter Scott—for the terms in which he sets 


mentioned in Grove, Hawkins, or any musical 
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history to which I have referred. I may mention 

that this air is very popular in the United States 

asabymn tune. It is usually called ‘ Autumn,’ 

and attributed to a Spanish composer named 

Marechio. Jas. WaRRINcTON, 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


InFoRMATION RESPECTING Book Soveut.—A 
book came into my possession not long since, 
entitled, ‘‘Commentarii Rerum in Ecclesia Ges- 
tarum Maximarumque, per totam Europam, 
persecutionum & Wiclevi temporibus ad hanc 
usque descriptio, Autore Joanne Foro. 
Anglo. Argentorati. Excudebat Wendelinus 
Rihelius, Anno mp.L111.” What is known con- 
cerning the production of this work? It is doubtless 
from the pen of Fox, the well-known martyrologist ; 
but I can find no account of it in any of the authors 
upon books in my possession. MELVILLE. 


Boornpy Coat or Arms. — Between three 
hundred and four hundred years ago the cout of 
arms of the Boothby family, as represented by the 
present Sir Brooke Boothby, underwent a change. 
Can any one inform me when the change tcok 
place, and the cause of it ? Lion’s Paw. 


Eart or Cuesterrigtp.—I am anxious to 
obtain any information respecting Philip, third 
Earl of Chesterfield, who in 1691 married Lady 
Elizabeth Saville, daughter of the celebrated 
statesman Lord Halifax, and was father to the 
great Lord Chesterfield. He died in 1726. 

WIinirreD GarDNER. 

48, Charles Street. 


Basyton at Rocque’s map of 
South London, 1746, half way between Stockwell 
and Clapham Common, at what is now the junction 
of Bedford Road and Landor Road with the Clap- 
ham Road, is a place marked ‘‘ Babilon.” I shall 
be much obliged te any one who will enlighten 
me as to the reason for this application of the name. 

Joun Ranpatt. 


Waereanouts or Witis.—Will some 
reader do me the favour to tell me where I can find 
copies of the following wills, referred to in old 
deeds in my possession? (1)Of Richard Part- 
ridge, of Holton, St. Mary, Suffolk, gent., who 
died Aug. 17, 1727; (2) of Daniel Partridge, of 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, afterwards of West Berg- 
holt, Essex, afterwards of Layham, Suffolk, yeoman, 
who died Jan. 23, 1739, his will being dated 
Oct. 1, 1734; and (3) of Nathaniel Partridge, of 


Holton, gent., who was buried March 10, 1743, his 
will being dated July 20,1739. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who will favour me with this 
information, required solely for genealogical pur- 
poses. Please address 
Cuartes 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Priors or Bermonpsey.— Has any suggestion 
been made to account for the extraordinary 
mortality of the priors of Bermondsey for the first 
hundred or hundred and fifty years? There was 
almost every year a new head, sometimes two new 
ones in a year, and the succession was in most in- 
stances caused by death. The priory was evidently 
in very high popular favour. Was Bermondsey a 
swamp; or why was it? Taos. WILLIAMS. 


Lixes 1x Parish Recister.—The followin 
lines are from an old parish register. I shall f 
obliged to any one who will inform me in what 
parish it is to be found, what is the date of the 
entry, and whether the author is known :— 

This Booke contains the names of mortal! men ; 

But there ’s a Booke with characters of golde, 

Not writ with inke, with pencil, or with pen, 

Where God's elect for ever are inrolde. 

The Booke of Life : where labor thou to bee 

Before this Booke hath once registered thee. 
Frances Busnpy, 


Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, 


Taropore Hoox.—Can any one tell me in 
which of his works Theodore Hook mentions the 
Island of Mauritius, of which he was some time 
governor? D. D. 


D’Arrtois: Apair.—When, during the French 
Revolution of 1789, the D’Artois family, or some 
of its members, escaped to Ireland, is it true that 
the name of Adair was adopted by them ? 

8. J. A. F. 

Titte oF Magazine Wantep.—In vol. xv. 
No. xxx., June, 1851, of a magazine or review, 
evidently of a pronounced Church of England cha- 
racter, is an article (No. v.) on Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro.’ 
It inclades pp. 362-376, and the preceding article 
is on Collingwood’s ‘Sermons.’ Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say in what publication the article 
appeared James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Worta: Cornsert.—Will some one kindly 
inform me as to the name of the wife of Edward 
Worth, Esq., Baron of the Exchequer, in Ireland, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century? His 
daughter and heiress, Dorothea Wortb, married 
William Newenham, of Coolmore, co. Cork, in 
1726. Iam very anxious also, to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the family of Cuthbert, re nted 
at the present time by Thomas Cuthbert Kearney, 
of Garrettstown, co. Cork. Karatesn Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, 
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Proposat ror Reprintixe Srow’s ‘Survey 
or Lonpon.’—I have come into possession of a 
copy of ‘ A New View of London,’ &c. (1708), gener- 
ally attributed to Hatton. The first volume (there 
are two) bas two title-pages, printed from the same 
types with the exception of the publishers’ names, 
which slightly differ ; but the date on each is the 
same, 1708. On the back of one only of these 
titles is the following :— 

Advertisement. 

“In a short time Proposals will be published for 
Reprinting Mr. Stow's large Survey of London, improv'd; 
with very great Additions throughout, and illustrated 
with about 100 large Copper Cutts, viz., of the City in 
general, and of the several Wards thereof: Of West- 
minster, Southwark, and all the Out-Parts as they now 
are; aod aleo several Ornamental Plates of Churches, 
and otber Publick Buildings, in Folio, 

“ Note—'This Work has been long preparing, the Cutts 
requi:ing much Time and great Expences, but they are 
now all finished, and may be seen at the Undertakers. 

“BR. Chiswell, at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul's 
Churchyard; A. and J. Churchill, at the Black Swan in 
Pater-Noster-Row; Tho. Horne, under the Royal Ex- 
change in Cornhill ; Jobn Nicholson, at the King's Arms 
in Little Britain ; and R. Knaplock, at the Birhop’s Head 
in 8t. Paul's Churchyard.” 

Can anybody tell me if this edition of Stow was 
ever published ? I can find no trace of it. Stow 
pe his ‘Survey’ in 1598 (some copies are 

ted 1599), and again in 1603, Then followed 
Manday’s in 1618, Manday and Dyson’s in 1633 ; 
and Strype’s in 1720, published by A. Churchill, 
J. Koapton, R. Knaplock, J. Wathoe, E. Horne, 
B. Tooke, D. Midwinter, B. Cowie, R. Robinson, 
and T. Ward. Can this be the book meant? 
Two only of the names of the publishers, it will be 
seen, are identical ; but twelve years seems a long 
time to have elapsed before the proposal was 
carried out. A similar intention of reprinting 
Stow, if we may trust Thoms, was entertained by 
the antiquary Nichols ; but, though I asked a ques- 
tion on the subject through this journal some time 
ago, I could never learn whether he o it out. 


Ciarx. 
Walthamstow. 


axp Perix.—In Lord George Digby's 
‘Letters on Religion’ to Sir Kenelm Digby, 
written in 1638, printed in 1651, one Mr. Hooper 
is mentioned, who had “his pedigree from King 
Peppin” (pp. 85-6). Is such a ie ret 

. 


Carr. Jonw Wittiams, H.E.LC., was drowned, 
1822, with Shelley. Any clue to bis relationship 
to D’Auvergne, Touchet, Crane, Mitchell (U.S.), 
Biggar, and Hearsey families will oblige. 

A. ©. H. 


_ Arwotp: Mawret.—Can any reader give me 
information respecting John Arnold, born at Great 
Warley, Essex, 1720, died March, 1792? A few 
of his works are in the British Museum ; but I 


would like to know more about his other works, 
also himself. Also of John Obristian Mantel, 
organist of South Benfleet, 1730. Weyrourte. 


Sir Tuomas Bonp.—This gentleman, who was 
Comptroller of the Household to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and was created a baronet Oct. 9, 1658, 
was a person of some note in hisday. He was 
the ymus of Bond Street, and built a house 
at Peckham, which seems to have attracted 
Evelyn’s fancy, for he twice paid it a visit, once 
on June 12, 1676, and again on Sept. 23, 1682. 
Evelyn calls it a fine house, and says, though on a 
flat, it had a fine garden and prospect through the 
meadows to London. When did Sir Thomas Bond 
die? Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ Round about Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall,’ p. 182, says he was a favourite 
of James II., whom he followed into exile. Court- 
hope, who s no pains to ensure accuracy, 
says, in his ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ 1835, p. 25, he 
died circa 1685. Very little seems to be known 
of the history of his family. The baro’ expired 
in 1767, on the death of the fourth holder of the 
title. W. F. Prrpgacx. 


Emmanvet Cottecr, Campriper: ORIGIN oF 
tHe Name.—The register of the college, compiled 
or brought to a conclusion by William Bennet, 
Fellow 1773 (afterwards Bishop of Oork and of 
Cloyne, 1794), quoted in ‘ Historical MSS.,’ vol. 
xxxv. pt. i, gives the following account of the 
origin of the name :— 

“It was customary with the Puritans at the time of 
the Foundation ray Boe their letters with the word 
Immanuel, God with us, This was the case with many 
known to be intimate with the Founder. Our Founder 
therefore, intending his college for a nursery of Puritans, 
gave us this name. 

But there is an oriel window at St. Wulstan’s 
Hospital, Worcester, an Emmanuel! window, ori- 
ginally filled with glass of Henry VIL’s time, or 
later, each diamond pane showing a scroll i 
this word, surmounting a chalice with an ear 
wheat, or a device of that kind. A part of this 
glass was destroyed by fire in 1873, but much still 
remains. “ Emmanuell” is considered to have been 
the motto of the hospital. See “Annals of the 
Hospital of S. Wulstan ; or, the Commandery in 
the City of Worcester, together with,” &c., by the 
Rev. Frederick Thomas Marsh, B.A., &c., Wor- 
cester, 1890. Now, according to Dilling 
Laurence Chaderton, the first Master of Emman 
College, was ordained by Bishop Bullingham, of 
Lincoln, who was a Worcester man, and, ha 
been translated, died Bishop of Worcester in 1576, 
eight years before the foundation of the college. 
I should like to know whether there are an 
Puritan letters extant headed with the w 

“ Emmanuel,” or any recorded to have had that 
heading. I should also be glad to learn whether 
houses such as St. Walstan’s Hospital usually 
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bore mottoes ; or whether it is only a supposition 
that they were so distinguished. 
8. Aryort, M.A. Emman. Coll. 


Opry on Woven is acknowledged to be the 
ancestor of many royal and noble houses. Have 
genealogists come to any definite agreement as to 
the date of his appearance in Scandinavia and 
death? A statement from some competent autho- 
rity as to the authenticity or probability of any of 
the links that continue Odin's ancestry backward 
to the legendary Sceaf would be welcomed by 
many in this age of Viking researches. The fol- 
lowing links from an old Icelandic pedigree are 
amusing. From Noah descend Japhet, Javan, 
Zechim, Ciprus, Celius. (The last two are Love 
and Heaven, or Coelus, as we know him in Greek 
pedigrees.) Oelius is father of Saturn, Then 
follows the usual pedigree from Saturn to poor 
King Priam, whose nameless, but, let us hope, 
Hecuba-suckled daughter, marrying old music- 
mouthed Memnon, the Egyptian, becomes the 
mother of Thor. Did our Viking father Odin go 
on cruise round the Mediterranean, sack Egypt, 
and impose on Priam by masquerading as Mem- 
non, steal his prettiest daughter, and sail away 
back to the North a year or two before Paris stole 
Helen? Does any Greek legend agree in any 
way?! WotrraM. 


Dyce Sompre.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me who was Dyce Sombre ; and also who was 
the Begum Samru? Any information about 
either will be of interest. M. 8. 

(The Begum Samru was originally a Musalman{ 
dancing girl. She married ry adventurer 
named Reinhardt, who assumed the name of Sombre, or 
Samru. He became possessed of the district of Sardhana, 
and, dying, left his property to his widow. She adopted 
as heir the son of a Colonel Dyce. This son was = 
wards known as Dyce Sombre, He married a daughter 
of Lord St, Vincent. A commission of lunacy, in August, 
1843, pronounced him of unsound mind. Hunter’s 
‘Gazetteer,’ art. “Meerut Sirdbéna,” and Murray's 
* Handbook for India, “ Meerut Sirdhana,”’ 


Dop Grite.—Who was the writer so calling 
himeelf ; and what is the exact title of his book? 
It is, I believe, a series of comic pieces for recita- 
tion, and bears some such name as ‘ The Recol- 
lections of Dod Grile.’ Cc. C. B, 

His name is said to have been Bierce. He wrote 
webs from an Empty Brain.’] 


Suerirrs or Lonpon 1814.—These were 
Joseph Leigh, glover, and John Reay, vintner. 
Each received from the City a presentation of a 
piece of plate value 2001. 10s. I should be glad 
of some particulars of these sheriffs. Was the 
presentation to them in honour of the peace, and 
of the visit to the Oity of the Prince Regent 
and Allied Sovereigns? The Lord Mayor, Sir 
William Domville, received a baronetcy upon the 
occasion. W. D. 


Beplies, 


GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS, 
(8 vii. 128.) 

There is an account of this grotto in Salmon’s 
* Modern History,’ third edition, 1744, vol. i. p. 576. 
The account is about a column (folio) in length, 
and is accompanied by a full-page engraving of the 
interior of the grotto, entitled ‘The Marble Grotto 
in the Island of Antiparos.’ Salmon speaks of it 
as 
“a grotto, which the Marquis of Nointelle formerly, and 
of late Monsieur Tournefort, have taken the pains 
elaborately to describe, as one of the greatest curiosities 
in nature...... Monsieur Tournefort...... tells us that the 
grotto is about forty fathoms high, and fifty broad; that 
the roof is a pretty good arch, embellished with variety 
of natural fretwork, and that in some places they saw 
bunches of grapes, festoons, and lances of es 
length, or something which he apprehended resemb! 
them; on the right and left were formed several little 
closets or cabinets; but among other things there was a 
large pavilion, formed by productions, which so exactly 
represented the roots, branches, and heads of collyflowers, 
as if nature intended to show how she operates in the 
vegetation of stone. All these figures are of white 
marble, transparent and crystallized, and many of them 
covered with a white bark; if you strike them they 
sound like copper; there were also several columns of 
marble, planted like trunks of trees, on the tuft of a 
little . These stems of marble, says Monsieur 
Tournefort, certainly vegetate...... In the farthermost 
part of the grotto appeared a pyramid, on which the 
Marquis of Nointelle caused mass to be said im the year 
1673. It stands by itself, and is about twenty-four feet 
high, adorned with several chapiters fluted of a dazzl 
whiteness, as is all the rest of the grotto. This pyrami 
he thinks the finest plant of marble in the world, for it 
is impossible, he again insists, that this should be done 
by the droppings of water ; it is much more probable, 
he conceives, that these congelations, and some others, 
which hang downwards in the grotto, like monstrous 
isicles, were produced by vegetation. The Marquis of 
Nointelle, the French Ambassador to the Grand Seignior, 
passed the three first days of the Christmas holidays, 
anno 1673, in this grotto, being attended thither by above 
five hundred persons, consisting of his own retinue, the 
natives of the island, or sea-faring people.” 

Then follows some account of the celebration of 
the mass, There were one hundred torches of 
wax, four hundred lamps which burnt night and 
day; when the host was lifted twenty-four patere- 
roes placed at the entrance were fired, trampets, 
hautboys, aud other instrumental music sounding 
at the same time :— 

“Thus, saye Tournefort, the marquis consecrated this 
magnificent grotto, and the evan above-mentioned 
has ever since been denominated the altar. The top of 
the mountain over this grotto is paved, as it were, with 
transparent crystallizations, like common talc. 

Sir R. Lambert Playfair, in his ‘ Handbook to 
the Mediterranean’ (Murray, 1890), says the 
grotto is “ about one and a half hour's ride on ass- 
back from the village ; but the descent is extremely 


| difficult, and can only be managed by the aid of 
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long ropes and rope-ladders.” He adds that the 
fact of the mass having been celebrated in the 
grotto in 1673 was inscribed at the base of one of 
the stalactites. Ropert Pierpornt. 


I do not know if Mr. Pickrorp will thank me 
for referring him to a scarce eighteenth century 
work in reply to his query ; but the best descrip- 
tion of Antiparos and its grotto that I know of is 
to be found in the ‘ Relation d’um Voyage au 
Levant,’ written by Tournefort, the famous French 
botanist, and published in 1717. It would be 
interesting, by the way, to know what ground the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ has for stating that 
this grotto was known to the ancients. All 
authorities on the subject, so far as I know, agree 
in giving the credit of its discovery to Nointel, as 
late as 1673. 

Oswatp Howrer Brair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


For description of this famous grotto, see the 
Mirror, 1825, vol. v. pp. 137-8, with wood en- 
graving, and an extract from Dr. Clarke, who 
visited it in 1802. C. H. Sreraensoy. 

64, Kew Read, Birkdale. 


Jacosites, 1715, 1745 vii. 128).—Has 
your correspondent referred to 19 George III. 
c. 26, which contains a list of the persons attainted 
“of high treason, if they shall not render them- 
selves to one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
on or before July 12, 1746, and subject themselves 
to justice” ? Again, the Scots Magazine for 1747, 
ix. 64, gave :— 

“A list ef the persons attainted and adjudged to be 

ty of high treason in Great Britain since the 24th 
une, 1745, taken mostly from a list dated Exchequer- 
Chamber, Edinburgh, Sept, 24, 1647, and spelled and 
designed as in it.” 
See also the Scottish Antiquary; or, Northern 
Notes and Queries, vi. 25, 27, 54, 159. The 
late Mr. Epwarp Sotty, an old and valued 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ gives in 6" 8S. i. 323 
the names of a few prisoners executed in 1746, 
and states that much information will be found 
in the Scots Magazine, the London Magazine, and 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745 and the two 
following years. Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1746 (possibly 
also of 1747) are various lists of those tried and 
those executed. I find elsewhere the names of 
those against whom, at Carlisle, the Grand Jury 
found true bills, but there is no Hearsey amongst 
them. There were also two hundred and fifty-five 
who accepted transportation in lieu of trial, whose 
names I have no means of knowing. Y. Y. 


vii. 88, 158). 
—There is another name by which this little 


instrument is known, that has not yet been’men- 
tioned. I find it in the ‘Teesdale Glossary.’ 
This is gew-gaw=“‘a musical instrument, called 
the Jews- ” A reference is made to gu- 
gaw in the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 1843, i. 
218. The word is also to be found in Johnson's 
‘Dictionary’ (1827). In Yorkshire the same 
word has a vogue, but is in a Yorkshire glossary 
given as gew-gow. May not jaws-barp be derived 
from either one of these names? Gew-gaw might 
have conceivably given rise thereto. 

Mr. Ratcuirre will find a note on the ‘‘ Jews- 
harp” in Hone’s ‘Table Book.’ There is also an 
article in Household Words, vol. viii., 1854, which 
has something to say about the instrument. Here 
will also be learnt something of the two most 
celebrated players of the little instrament, namely, 
M. Koch and M. Eulenstein. The latter was, by 
all accounts, an exceedingly clever re 

P. Hate. 


In the north here and in Scotland this is known 
as a trump or gew-gaw (both g's hard). Jamieson 
says as to the latter, ‘* perhaps only a generic sort 
of designation, expressive of contempt,” whilst 
Atkinson, in his ‘Glossary of the Cleveland Dia- 
lect,’ derives it from O.N. and Sw. giga, and adds: 
“ Sir Thomas Brown states that a brass Jews-harp, 
richly gilded, was found in an ancient Norwegian 
urn. If so, Sutherland may be indebted to the 
Norwegians for its favourite, almost national 
instrument ” (‘ Notes of Travel in 1860,’ p. 151). 
The sound being produced by the vibration of o 
steel spring, called the “‘ tongue,” the moving spirit 
in any piece of business is sometimes called the 
“tongue of the trump.” At one time hardly a 
country lad but had a trump in his pocket ; but, 
with many old things, it is gradually disappearing. 

G. H. Tompson. 

Alnwick. 


A manofacturer of this instrament in Birming- 
ham, who turns out thousands of grosses annually, 
labels them “ Irish Harps”; every schoolboy knows 
them by the name of trump; vendors designate 
them Jews-ha Dr. Cobham Brewer tells us 
they were ‘‘ led by Bacon jeu-trompe, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher jew-tramp, by Hakluyt jew’s- 
harp.” Pepys heard a “ Jew’s-tramp” among the 
diversions of ‘‘ Foxhall,” May 28, 1667. From 
Hone’s ‘ Table Book,’ pt. ii., I take this extract : 


“The Jews-trump, or as it is more generally pro- 
nounced a J ew trump, seems to take its name from the 
nation of the Jews, and its vulgarly believed to be one 
of their instruments of music. Dr. Littleton renders 
Jews-trump by Sistrum Judaicum. But there is not 
any such musical instrument as this described by the 
authors that treat of Jewish music. In short this inetru- 
ment isa mere boy's plaything, and incapable of itself 
of being joined with either a voice, or any other instru- 
ment, The present orthography seems to be a corruption 
of the French, jeu-trump, a trump to play with ; and in 
the Belgic or Low Dutch, from whence comes many of 
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our toys, a trump is a rattle for children. Sometimes 
they will call ita Jews Harp; and another etymon given 
to it, is Jaws Harp, because the place where it is played 
upon is between the jaws. It is an instrument in 
St. Kilda (Martin, p. 73),”—P. 31. 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Grirre: Grip: (7 S. xii. 465 ; 
8. i. 30, 132).—The recent recrudescence of the 
influenza has rearoused in various quarters the 
suggestion that the grip would be a more fitting 
term for the complaint. In a previous contribution 
to ‘N. & Q.’ on the point, it was noted from a 
French journal that the credit for first applying 
la grippe to the influenza was given to Louis XV. 
with the date 1743 ; but there was no suggestion 
as to when the term was Anglicized. 1 find, 
however, in the Times for March 29, 1833, a refer- 
ence to ‘‘ the griep or influenza.” 

Aurrep F. Rosstys. 


(8 §, vii. 67, 177).—Another 
variant of this word is “callipers” or “‘ calipers” 
(calliper or caliper compasses). 

F, E. A. Gasc. 


A Pioneer Newspaper vi. 25, 154, 234, 
418).—The printer of the Stamford Post I do not 
think was Francis Howgrave, subsequently the 
printer of the Stamford Mercury. At a meeting 
of the Hall, June 4, 1715, Francis Howgrave, 
apothecary, on payment of 251. to the Chamber- 
lain (Mr. Wm. Smith) for the use of the Corpora- 
tion, and giving security, &c. , took up his freedom. 
On reference to dates named by Mr. Jos. Puitups, 
it is evident that the printer's name must, as yet, 
remain a moot question. Justin Simpson, 

Stamford, 


Frower-tore (8 vii. 148).—Ertine may, 
perhaps, find the following of assistance : Folkard’s 
‘ Plant-lore : Legends and Lyrics,’ 1884 (Low); 
Thiselton Dyer’s ‘The Folk-lore of Plants,’ 1889 
(Chatto) ; ‘ The Teachings of Flowers’ (legendary, 
symbolic, &c.), 1879 (Bell). Among foreign works 
on kindred subjects are De Gubernatis’s ‘ Mytho- 
logie des Plantes’ (1882), Mannhardt's ‘ Wald- 
und Feld- Kulte’ (1876); Von Strantz’s ‘ Die 
Blumen in Sage und Geschichte’ (1875). But I 
do not fancy that any of the latter have been 
translated. Oswatp Honrer Brair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The largest, most comprehensive, and best- 
arranged work on this subject known to me is 
Folkard’s ‘ Plant-Lore’ (London, 1884), the second 
part of which is ‘‘ An Encyclopedia” of plants, an 
arrangement which greatly facilitates reference. 
Mr. Folkard confesses his indebtedness to Prof. 
De Gubernatis, from whose ‘ Mythologie des 
Plantes’ he has taken the greater part of the 
continental and Indian lore which give his book 


a peculiar value to English readers. Other books 
that might be named are Canon Ellacombe’s 
‘Plant-lore aud Garden Craft of Shakespeare,’ 
and the more recent compilation of Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer. Mr. Folkard gives a very long list of 
authorities, which your correspondent should con- 
sult. C. B. 


The tenth book of “Polyhistor Symbolicus : Elec- 
toram Symbolorum et Parabolarum Historicarum 
Stromata xii. Libris Complectens,” by N. Caus- 
sinus, Par., 1547, has for its title “ Plantz.” 

Ep. 


If Ertrne will send me his name and address, 
I will be pleased to send him a copy of a work op 
the above subject. R. McOasxre. 
110, Iverson |, 


Latin Avtsor vii. 208). — Rudolph 
Agricola, whose ‘ Logicke’ was at one time a 

pular book, was a well-known scholar of the 

fteenth century. He was born at Baffle, near 
Groningen, in Friesland, in 1443, and died at 
Heidelberg in 1485. His real name was Rolef 
Huysmann, which he Latinized after the fashion 
of the times. A notice of him and his writings 
will be found in all biographical dictionaries of any 
note. His reputation as a philosopher rests chiefly 
on his work on logic, ‘De Inventione Dialectica,’ 
which went through many editions in the sixteenth 
century. In the life of Agricola by Dr. Leonhardt 
Schmitz, in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it 
is stated to have been printed at Cologne in 1474. 
This is certainly an error ; the earliest edition was 
(almost certainly) that given by Thierry Martens 
at Louvain in 1515. Ricwarp ©. Caristis. 


The Agricola is Rudolph Agricola, 1443-85. 
His name occurs in every biographical dictionary 
of importance. He was much praised by Erasmus. 
His ‘ Dialectics’ were in use at Cambridge by 
direction of Henry VIII. There is his life by 
Tresling, * Vita et Merita R. Agricole,’ Gron., 
1830, Ep, MarsHALt, 


Cuetsea TO WesTMINSTER IN 1758 ; GROSVENOR 
Famity (8 S. v. 385, 435 ; vi. 177, 455 ; vii. 55).— 
I must apologize to Mx. Paitir Norman fora slipof 
the pen,a feature in my communications to ‘N. &Q.’ 
that the impossibility of revising proofs renders, I 
fear, much too common. Having my head full of 
Bourdon House, I inadvertently wrote Bourdon 
Farm instead of Ebury Farm, which is said to 
have contained 430 acres* of lammas land, leased 
by Queen Elizabeth at 211. per annum. It was 
the lease of this land, in the parishes of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. Margaret’s, West- 


* The extent of this farm may be pit com - 
parison with Hyde Park, which contains r acres, 


Regent's Park contains about 470 acres. 
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minster, which gave rise to the lammas disturbances 
in 1592, which are recorded by Stow, and of which 
& popular account was given by the late Mr. Tom 
Taylor in his ‘Leicester Square,’ pp. 14-20. As 
regards Bourdon House I am, like Mr. Norman, 
in the position of an inquirer, That it was the 
early home of Mary Davies is certainly, as yet, 
nothing more than a tradition. I am in hopes 
that Mr. Normay’s investigations will throw 
further light upon the subject. 

Included amongst the lammas lands was “ the 
Neat of 108 acres,” and this leads me to say that 
while Newo’s explanation of the origin of the 
Neat-houses is a rational one, it can no more be 
regarded as conclusive than his opinion that 
market-gardens only existed on the Battersea bank 
of the Thames. Larwood’s ‘ History of Signboards’ 
is written for the general reader, and has no pre- 
tensions to authority, but it contains the results of 
a large mass of miscellaneous reading, and the 
following extract, which bears upon the point in 
question, may, therefore, be worth quotation :— 

“Tn 1592, [the manor of] — (though it still had a 
moat in the time of Henry VIII.), had dwindled down 
to the proportions of ‘sa farm,’ and thus it is described in 
the particulars of a dispute laid in that year before Lord 
Burleigh. After the Restoration it became a tea-garden 
and cockney pleasure-resort, under the name of the Neat 
Houses, and the first well-known character we meet in 
it, is merry gossip Pepys, who tells us that on August 1, 
1667, after the play, he went into the green-room or 
some such place, and spoke with Mrs, Knipp (a pretty 
actress and particular friend of Master P.). Thence he 
went with her and Mrs. Pepys to the Neat Houses, ‘and 
there,’ quoth Pepys, ‘in a box in a tree we sat and sang, 
and talked and eat; my wife,’ adds the naughty little 
man, ‘out of humour, as she always is when this woman 
is by.’ The Neat Houses were still extant in the begin- 
ning of the present century. They stood on the site of 
St. George's Row, Warwick Street, Pimlico, In front of 
them, reaching to the river side, on the area now 
bounded by the Chelsea Water Works, Bessborough 
Gardens, and Warwick Street (then called Willow Walk) 
were the Neat Gardens, which used to supply the markets 
of London with asparsgus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
other vegetables. The whole of this was swept away 
and covered with houses, by the ay Pimlico and 
South Belgravia.” —‘ London Parks,’ ii. 


Dapperwit, in Wycherley’s ‘ Love in a Wood,’ 
1671, iii. 2, asks Miss Lucy if she can have the 
heart to say that she will never more break a 
cheese-cake with him at New Spring Garden 

auxhall), the Neat House, or Chelsea ; and the 

eat House will also be remembered as the place 
where Mistress Eleanor Gwyn, the elder, met 
with a watery death, as recorded in a veracious 
pamphlet published on the occasion 


w. F. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Str Deytow, 1615 (8 8. vii. 48).— 
Foster gives “ Denton, Anthony, of Middlesex, gent., 
Brazenose Coll., matric-entry under date 8 Dec., 
1578, aged 18 ; of the Middle Temple 1581, late 


of New Inn, as son and heir of William of Stede- 
ham, Suffolk, gent.” But Stedham is in Sussex ; 
and that Sir Anthony hailed from that county is 
borne out by a licence from Bishop London Feb. 14, 
1589/90, for the marriage of “ Edward Lawrence 
gent. and Margaret Denton sp* of the City of 
London daughter of William Denton late of Sted- 
ham co. Sussex Esq. dec’ General Licence.” Sir 
Anthony was knighted at Whitehall July 23, 1603, 
before the king’s coronation. His family appears 
to have been distinct from that of the Dentons of 
Hillesden. C. E, 


Mies §, vii. 206).—The 
length of a mile in Eogland was not formerly a 
uniform measure of distance. Prof. De Morgan, 
in his article “ Mile,” in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
discussed the question, and showed that the old 
English mile was half as long again as the statute 
mile. The ancient Scottish mile was 1,984 yards, 
and the Irish mile 2,240 yards. 

By the 35 Elizabeth, c. 6 (1593), it was enacted 
that the mile in England should consist of eight 
furlongs of forty lugs or poles of sixteen and a half 
feet each, which is 1,760 yards. The length of a 
mile in the different parts of the world will be 
found in * Measures, Weights, and Moneys of all 

oolhouse, 


Nations,’ by the late W. 8S. B. W 
F.R.A.8., London, 1881. 
Everarp Home Covema. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


So far as the county of Kent is concerned, the 
mile was certainly longer than the statute mile, 
and was officially recognized as longer. In 1633 
the Mayor and Jurats of Dover wrote to Sir 
Edward Dering, Lieutenant of Dover Castle and 
the Cinque Ports, complaining of the extra charges 
exacted by the postmen, saying that the hackney- 
men of Dover and Canterbury had measured the 
highway between those two places, and had set up 
posts at every mile end, and expressed the same 
to be fifteen miles and a quarter, since which time 
they demand 3s. 9d. for every horse hire, which is 
9d. more than the ordinary rate (‘State Papers, 
Domestic, Charles I.” vol. ccxxxviii, May 13, 
1633). Sir Edward Dering, in forwarding the 
complaint to William Trumbull, the Clerk of the 
Council, explains that, Kentish miles being longer 
than in some the allowance has been 3d. per 
mile, although in some other places but 2 
(ibid., vol. coxxxix., May 24). In fact, I have 
seen on an old map of Kent three scales : one geo- 
graphical miles, one Kentish miles, and one 
common miles, AYEABR. 


Marriaces May vii. 227).—It has 
occasionally been attempted, at least in Scotland, 
to trace the notion that May marri are un- 
lucky to the fact that the marriage of Mary, Queen 


of Scots, to Bothwell—a typically ill-omened union 


| | 
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—took place on the 15th of that month. The 
superstition, however, is certainly of much older 
origin, dating, probably, as far back as the institu- 
tion of the Lemuralia, the festival in honour of 
departed souls held at Rome from the 9th to the 
13th of May. Marriages celebrated during these 
days, and, indeed, during the whole of the month, 
were proverbially unlucky. “Mense malas Maio 
nubere valgus ait,” as Ovid has it (‘ Fasti,’ v. 490); 
and he adds that she who marries during this season 

soon cease—either through death or divorce— 
to be called a wife. 

The objection to marriages in May is, I fancy, 
stronger and more prevalent in Scotland than in 
England : it would be curious to know why. I 
have known it seriously maintained by persons of 
education and culture, who were quite unabie to 
assign a reason for their sentiment. 

Oswatv Howrer Brarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Plutarch asked this question long ago in his 
‘Roman Questions’ (No. 86), and offered various 
solutions. The origin of the superstition was asked 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v, 429, and at p. 35 of the 
following volume many references were given to 
folk-lore and other fe mang bearing upon the 
subject. See also Folk-lore Record, v. 50, and 
Folk-lore Journal, i. 157 ; v. 210. 

G. L, Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


: Marriage in May has been considered unlucky 
since Ovid's day. See ‘Fasti,’? book v. 487, 
— at p. 187 of Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘ English 

olk-lore.’ The superstition has also been attri- 
buted to the fact that the Church forbids marriage 
between Rogation and Whitsunday, and there is a 
well-known rhyme which runs :— 

Advent marriages doth deny, 
Hilary gives thee liberty ; 
Septuagesima says thee nay, 
Eight days from Easter says you may, 
tion bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again. 
C. B. 


The idea is of considerable, if not exactly respect- 
able, antiquity ; for 
i te proverbia tangun 
Mense malas Mate aches vulgus ait 
Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ v. 489-90. 
Epwarp H. Mars M. 
HALL, M.A. 
This was a superstition of long standing even in 
Ovid’s time, and at the present day the belief is 
that “of the marriages in May, the bairns die of 
decay.” See Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ Henderson’s ‘ Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties,’ Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ Napier’s ‘ Folk-lore 
of the West of Scotland,’ Wood's ‘ Wedding Day 
in all Ages and Countries,’ Jeaffreson’s ‘ Brides 


and Bridals’; and, lastly, ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. i. 467; 
ii, 52; 6" S. v. 429; vi. 35, 157. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tuackeray S. vii. 247).—Refer to ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ ‘Tremendous Adventures of Major 
Gabagan,’ chap. iv. ‘The Indian Camp.” This, it 
will be seen, was Holkar’s camp. E. H. ©. 


Reeve (8 vii. 172).—One John Reeve 
(actor) was in Praed’s Bank originally. aan 


Tae Oxpest Inn Enctanp (8 vii. 225). 
—In Pugin’s ‘ Contrasts of Architecture’ the front 
of the “ Angel Inn,” at Glastonbury, is given as 
a genuine fourteenth century specimen. Cros 
Hall in London, and John Hall’s at Salisbury, have 
a common defect, being but back fragments, not 
abutting on the street. But I doubt whether the 
latter is even the oldest in ‘“‘ New Sarum,” the 
only English city whose earliest arches are pointed. 
Awdley House, adjoining Orane Bridge, is of older 
style, and contains no brick. There is (or was 
twenty years ago) a farmhouse called Godlingstone, 
on the south slope of the chalk ridge between 
Studland and Swanage, with a doorway or two of 
thirteenth century stonework. But the Jew’s 
house at Lincoln, the only one prior to pointed 
arches, necessarily antedates all except es. 

E. L. G. 

The waterside house, though now an inn, was 
clearly never built for an inn or for a private 
dwelling-house. It stands some 500 or 600 yards 
south-west of the old Abbey, and is octangular in 
plan. The lower part, if I remember right, shows 
marks of venerable antiquity, but the upper part 
is more recent. It was probably the boat-house of 
the abbot and his brethren. Such, at least, was 
the opinion of the late Mr. Peter Cunningham, as 
expressed by him to me when, thirty years or 
more ago, I first visited it in his compary. 

E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Hicxy Famity, or Ennis, co. (8 S. 
vii. 227).—Capt. Charles Augustus de Ravignes 
(de jure sixth Marquis de Ruvignes and Raineval), 
of the 20th Light Dragoons, married at Ennis, on 
January 6, 1818, a Miss Mary Anne Hicky, or 
Hecky, daughter of —— Hicky, or Hecky, of 
Ennis, co, Clare; but I have never been able to find 
a pedigree of that family, and I believe the name 
is no longer found in Ennis. The late Miss 
Mac Murrough, of Dublin, who, at the time of her 
death in 1888, was compiling a work on Irish 
genealogies, made several inquiries concerning this 
family ; but, so far as I know, she was unsuccess- 
fal in obtaining any information. Capt. de 
Ravignes, who was a descendant of the uis 
de Ruvigny who settled in England after the 
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Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was J.P. for! Australia grow to a very large size, measuring 
Ennis and colonel of the Clare Militia. He died | sometimes nearly two feet from tip to tip of the 


in Ennis, April 13, 1843, without surviving issue, 
his wife having predeceased him about 1837. 


Lyon’s Inn (8 8. vii. 246).—The whole site of 
that place is covered by the Globe Theatre. The 
three streets enclosing the block are Wych Street, 
Holywell Street, and Newcastle Street. There 
was no connexion with Chancery Lane. ane 


Source or Quotation (8 §, vii. 107).—There 
is a similar old and popular proverb in German : 
“Es ist dafiir gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht in 
den Himmel wachsen.” This proverb was used 
before Goethe, and seems to allude, by way of 
irony, to the world-tree, Yggdrasill of the Old-Norse 
Edda, whose summit was said to reach up to 
heaven. H. Kress. 

Oxford, 


Buriat Custom (8 8. vi. 487; vii. 36, 113).—I 
have been watching this correspondence anxiously to 
see if any reference was made to a blood-curdling 
book I read as a boy, entitled ‘ Varney the Vampire.’ 
I know not by whom it was written, but it made a 
great impression on my imagination, aided by the 
weird illustrations which accompanied it, As well 
as I can remember the theory expounded, it was 
that the rays of the new moon sbining on a dead 
body would bring it to life with the instincts of a 
vampire, that it would then seek to prolong its 
wretched existence by sucking the life-blood of 
others (preferably young and beautiful maidens), 
and that these, in their turn, would become vam- 

ires. I remember no more. Is the book scarce? 
have not seen a copy of it for nearly forty years, 
nor do I ever find it named in catalogues. 
Watrer Hamitrton. 


Allow me to mention a pamphlet called the 

* Vampyre’ (sic), a tale written by Dr. Polidori, 
dated March 27, 1819, the preface to which con- 
tains a long account of “this superstition upon 
which the tale is founded, and said to be very 
general in the East.” At one time the tale was 
attributed to Lord Byron, and the story went that 
he and Mrs. Shelley bad vied with each other in 
attempting to write the most dreadful story, the 
outcome of which on her part was ‘ Frankenstein ; 
or, the Modern Prometheus,’ and on his the ‘ Vam- 
’ One of the best accounts of vampires 


| seems to be blood 


wings. Sir Walter Scott has the following allusion 
to the superstition in ‘Rokeby’; a passage cited 
by Whately, in his ‘ Rhetoric,’ as an instance of an 
analogical metaphor (pt. iii. c. ii. § 3) :— 

For like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wound she maker, 

And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 

She drinks the life-blood from the vein. 
And Lord Byron, in the ‘ Giaour,’ notes it :— 

But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 

Then ghastly haunt the native place 

And suck the blood of all thy race, 

It is a well-known fact that in some of 
South America vampire bats, whose sole food 
, are very numerous. Domestic 
animals suffer greatly from their attacks, and 
instances are known of their attacking men whilst 
sleeping in the open air. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In an interesting little volume published by the 
Religious Tract Society on ‘Remarkable Delusions,’ 
I find the following notice of ‘‘ Vampyrism ”:— 

“ A vampyre was represented as a dead man, quickened 
by magical processes into supernatural life, which was 
sustained by preying upon the bodies of the dead. The 
Greek Christians sppear to have been specially addicted 
to this delusion, and in various countries of Europe, as 
in Bohemia and Hungary, such superstitions were pre- 
valent even during the last century. To such an extent 
did credulity on this subject prevail, that not only were 
vampyres imagined in every district, but assemblies of 
soldiers and ecclesiastics gravely met to deliberate how 
the enormity could be stayed. One mode of discovering 
a vampyre was to pace a jet-black horse up and down 
the churchyard between the graves. If the animal 
turned restive, and refused to proceed, it was concluded 
that a vampyre existed somewhere in the vicinity.” 


C. P. Hate. 


Nive or Diamoyps=Curse or (8 
8. vi. 185)—In reply to Mr. R. Pierpornt, the 
arms of Campbell of Schawfield and Skipness are 
matriculated as Gyronny of eight or and sable, 
within a bordure engrailed of the first charged 
with eight crescents of the second. The arms of 
Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, are Or, on a saltire azure 
nine lozenges of the first—a St. Andrew’s cross of 
diamonds. Fuss Caxcgvy, 


Tuomas Martin, or Patorave (8 vi. 
468, 514; vii. 92, 230).—I should think Thomas 


Te. 
Pin ‘ Letters on the Truths contained in Popular | Martin would be capable of marrying a widow for 
Superstitions,’ by the late Dr. Herbert Mayo. | the sake of an archwological library, for he cannot 
Perhaps there may be a germ of the idea of vam- | have scrupled to be very late for church in order to 
pirism in the account of Amine and the ghoule | look at a ruin. In a volume of his MS. Church 
which we used to read in our childhood in the Notes, in the possession of Mr. Callum, of Hard- 


* Arabian Nights.’ 


wick, is a note (copied into Davy’s Suffolk MS.) 


The popular idea seems to have associated with | saying that, when riding from Halesworth to preach 
vampires bats, which in the tropics and in at Wenbaston, he caught sight of the rain of a 
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small chapel in the middle of a field; visited, 
examined, sketched it, and made a fairly accurate 
plan. He must have spent an hour at “ Mell’s 
Chapel.” It is not surprising, for the ruin is that 
of a tiny Norman chapel, the walls continuous at 
their bases, and rising to 9 ft. high in the nave, 
with round chancel arch and 8 ft. of screen wall 
above. Until, in the last volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, 
I described the ruin, and related what can be dis- 
covered of its curious story, Martin's MS. descrip- 
tion was the only existing account of the ruin. 
Only the fact of its existence and dedication to 
St. Margaret had been stated in print. It may 
interest archeologists to know that two of the MS. 
volumes of Martin’s Church Notes are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Cullum, and the third in that of 
Mr. F. A. Crisp, of Denmark Hill. The more 
important notes are included in Davy’s MS. 
volumes (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 19080, &c.). 
W. R. Gowers. 
Queen Anne Street. 


Toms or Sir James Macxtxtosa (8 vii. 
105).—It is much to be regretted that before 
troubling you with communications your corre- 
spondents should not invariably exhaust at least 
the ordinary sources of information. The “ satirical 
poem,” “said to have been written by S. T. Cole- 
ridge,” here in question, and for which your corre- 
spondent has vainly ‘‘ searched” “ through several 
editions of Coleridge's ‘ Poems,’” has been printed 
in every reputable edition since 1834, the latest 
published in Coleridge’s lifetime. I am at a loss to 
imagine how your correspondent contrived to miss 
the poem in the course of his a, Da 


Recently, on my way to get a good blow on 
Hampstead Heath, I turned into the old church- 
yard, and can tell Mr. Pickrorp tkat the plain 
altar tomb about which he inquires is in good 
order. It stands under the tall yew tree about 
half way between the east end of the church and 
the south-east corner of the yard. There are 
several inscriptions on the tomb commemorating 
various members of Sir James's family, the last in 
date (1891) being to his son-in-law, Mr. Wedg- 
wood, or Wedgewood. The name is cut both with 
an ¢ after the g and without. 

In Howitt’s ‘Northern Heights of London’ 
is an account of the original cost of the tomb. A 
charge is made for “cutting holes for Ironwork.” 
No railings exist round it now. 

H. G. Grirringoore. 


Curistorner Martowe (8 vii. 229).— 
Your correspondent will find in ‘N. & Q,’ 3" S. 
x. 301 a long extract from the first edition of ‘ The 
Theatre of God’s Judgements,’ published in 1597, 
only four years after Marlowe’s death, in which it 
is stated that the fatal encounter took place “in 


London streets,” but which words were omitted 
from the editions of 1631 and 1648. 

There should be no doubt regarding the name of 
the slayer (Archer or Frezer), as, according to a 
letter from the senior churchwarden of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, which appeared in the Standard news- 
paper of July 28, 1888, the old register containing 
an entry of Marlowe's burial could be inspected 
by any one on application. 

EverarD Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Arms Wayrtep vii. 127, 253).—Burke’s 

* Landed Gentry,’ 1843 edition, contains the pedi- 

gree of Browne of New Grove, co. Clare, and gives 

the following. Armes, Arg, on a bend double 

cotised sa., three eagles displayed with two heads 

of the first. Crest, An eagle displayed with two 
heads argent. Motto, “ Nec timeo nec sperno.” 
Aurrep Motoyy. 


Pewrer (8 §. vii. 227).—If Miss Peacock 
will moisten the surface of her plate with a strong 
solution—say fifteen per cent.—of caustic soda for 
a week or so, and afterwards scrub the surface 
with an old nail-brusb, I think she will get the 
ink out of the engraving. At any rate, she will 
do the metal no harm whatever. 

Marx Bottey. 

Barnard Castle. 


I have had very old writing taken out of paper 
by oxalic acid, afterwards washed with chloride of 
lime, which was again removed by many washings 
of clean water. So I think it is highly probable 
that oxalic acid of proper strength poured on the 
pewter plate and allowed to stand long enough 
would remove the ink. It would be well to try 
alternate dressings of lime and the acid. But 
consult a chemist first, for I know nothing as to 
the chemical action of these things on the —_ 


Eaton Famity §. vi. 422; vii. 114, 137).— 
Particulars relating to this family will be found in 
Earwaker’s ‘ East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. pp. 28-35. 

Theophilus Eaton is said to have been born at 
Stony Stratford. He went in 1637 to Boston, in 
America, and founded the settlement of New 
Haven in 1639, of which he was the first governor 
till his death in 1658. He married for his second 
wife Anne, the widow of Thomas Yale, of Chester, 
and the daughter of Dr. George Lloyd, Bishop of 
Chester. Lloyd’s successor at Chester, Dr, Thomas 
Morton, died unmarried. 

In 1664 a son of Governor Eaton, also bearing 
the name of Theophilus, was living at Dublin. 
Besides this son, he had another named Samuel, 
who died at New Haven in 1655, and two 
daughters, the elder of whom married Valentine 
Hill, of Boston, and the younger William Jones, 
whom she wedded in London, July 4, 1659. 
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Mr. Hill does not seem to be aware of the old 
custom of calling clergymen “Sir,” or he would 
not have put his sixth query (cf. Shakespear's Sir 
Hugh Evans, Sir Holofernes, &c.). 

With respect to his fifth query, relating to the 

raits of the Bishops of Chester, I can give the 
following information :— 

(a.) There is a portrait of Bishop William 
Chadderton in Hibbert-Ware’s ‘ History of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester.’ I have never 
been able to find out where the original is, 

(b.) Of Bishop Hugh Bellot (not Bellet) there 
is a full-length effigy—of which I have had a care- 
fal drawing made—in Wrexham Church. The 
features are, however, too much mutilated to give 
a good idea of his likeness. 

(c.) There is an excellent portrait of Bishop 
Richard Vaughan in Holland’s ‘ Heroologia.’ 

(d.) For a portrait of Bishop George Lloyd I 
have made careful search for some years, but 
hitherto without success. 

(e.) A fine portrait of Bishop Thomas Morton, 
by Faithorne, is in Barwick’s ‘ Life.’ 

(f.) The only engraved portrait of Bishop John 
Bridgeman with which I am acquainted is a poor 
one by Richardson, dated 1795. It is evidently 
taken from the original painting in the Episcopal 
Palace at Chester. F. Sanpers. 


Tue Festivat or Sr. Dectan S. vii. 
24, 112, 157).—The date (December 23) given at 
the first reference is evidently wrong. I accepted 
it without verification from the pamphlet I quoted 
from. In Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ there is 
this account of St. Declan, under July 24 :— 

“ First Bishop of Ardmore in Ireland, was baptized by 
St, Colman, | preached the faith in that country a 
little before the arrival of St, Patrick, who confirmed 
the episcopal see of Ardmore, in a synod at Cashel in 
448. Many miracles are ascribed to St, Declan, and he 
has ever been much honoured in the viscounty of Dessee, 
anciently Nandesi.”—Vol. vii. p. 321. 

W. A, Henperson. 

Dublin. 


‘Biounpers or A Bic Wie,’ Anonymous (4 
8. viii. 326 ; 8 §S. vii. 14, 109, 216).—I am sur- 

ised that in reporting a harmless piece of gossip 

should have been supposed to injure “the 
honoured name of Dr. Lardner,” or to have thrown 
any doubt upon his ‘“‘ magnificent reputation.” 
Such extreme terms of laudation are on the part of 
those that use them generally the result of ignorance 
or of partisanship. Dr. Lardner was a mathe- 
matician, with a knowledge of the mechanical and 
some of the physical sciences, and was eminent in 
his day as a compiler of numerous rudimentary 
treatises thereon. But I am not aware that he 
enlarged the boundaries of our knowledge by the 
discovery of a single new fact. As editor of the 
cyclopeedia that bears his name, as professor in 


the Gower Street university, as occasional! lecturer 
at the London Mechanics’ Institution, where I 
heard him on several occasions, or as expounder 
of the mysteries of Babbage’s calculating machine 
at the Royal Institution, Dr. Lardner was doubt- 
less distinguished. Any one who saw him mount 
his horse after lecture in Gower Street, and ride 
off on his afternoon’s airing, might justly say, 
** There goes a prosperous man !” 

How Dr. Lardner sacrificed this enviable 
position need not be repeated in this place. 
The biographical division of the ‘ English Cyclo- 
pecdia ’ treats it with decorous vagueness, thus :— 
‘In 1840 circumstances of a private nature 
occasioned Dr. Lardner to go to Paris, and after- 
wards to North America.” But the ‘ Encyc. Brit.’ 
(last edition) and the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ are more 
outspoken. 

After a lecturing tour in the United States, 
Lardner returned to Paris, and continued his work 
of compilation in volumes and periodical sheets. 
He prepared a volume on the Great Exhibition of 
1851; and in order to obtain materials for it, it 
was necessary for him to visit London, which he 
did under the pseudonym of “ Leslie.” He died 
in 1859. The Government of the day, not unmind- 
ful of Lardner’s efforts in the cause of p.pular 
science, bestowed a pension on his two daughters. 

With regard to the piece of gossip which Mr. 
Pace complains of, I need only remark that 
Lardner was editor of the monthly periodical for 
which his article was prepared and about to be 
printed, and the cancelling said to have been 
perpetrated in one printing office would be likely 
to be known in a neighbouring one, which pro- 
duced the Mechanic's Magazine. Mr. Pace 
refers to the Edinburgh Review, but the writer of 
the article in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says that 
Lardner’s tone was ‘‘cautious to the verge of 
scepticism.” But the matter is of so little im- 
portance as not to be worth pursuing further. 


C. Tomurinson. 
Highgate, N. 


Fornam Porrery aND THE DwicHT AND 
Waire §, v. 507 ; vi. 129, 449).— 
In my last communication on this subject I men- 
tioned that John Dwight had one child, christened 
‘* fell.” A correspondent who has written to me 
privately states that “ffell” is an abbreviated 
form for Felix, and adds that he has so seen this 
name written in old documents. Mr. C. E. G. 
Dickinsoy, in a letter which he has been good 
enough to send me, remarks :— 

"It is probable that Fell Dwight was so named after 
either Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxon, 
1638-1647, or his son, John Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 
1660-1675, and Bishop of Oxon, 1675-1686."’ 

It seems to me, as Mr. Dickinson thinks, 
highly probable that the child was christened after 
Bishop Fell, either as godfather or else as friend 
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of his father, but unfortunately there is no proof. 
Can any readers say whether “ ffell” was ever a 
really genuine abbreviation for Felix ? 

Cuas, J, Firer. 


Drinxine Customs (8 §. vii. 108, 178).— 
Apropos of the above, Coryat, in his ‘ Crudities,’ 
writing in 1611, says :— 

“ This custome I observed amongst those of Cleveland, 
Gelderland, and Holland, that whensoever one drinketh 
to another he shaketh his fellow by the hand.” —P. 637. 

Could the custom of shaking hands—not neces- 
sarily on the occasion of drinking together—have 
been introduced into England by the refugees 
from the Low Countries ; and does the habit still 
prevail in Belgium? Until within the last twenty 
years or so—since when it has been pretty 

nerally adopted on the Continent — shaking 
Cate was looked upon in most countries as a 
purely English custom. A, A. H. 


Darcy Toms vii. 189).—The shields of 
arms must be those of alliances, or perhaps of com- 
panions in arms. Darcy (i. ¢., John Darcy, t+ 1411) 
could quarter Bertram, Heyron, Forde ; perhaps 
also Meynil ; but the parentage of Elizabeth de 
Meynil, who married John Darcy, the grandfather 
of the Baron John, is hardly established. Her 
mother, Lucia de Thweng, ran away with or to 
Nicholas de Meynil, deserting her then husband. 
If Elizabeth de Meynil was legitimate, she would 
bring in Meynil, Thweng, Brus, and Lancaster. 

Nicholas de Meynil bore Azure, two bars 

melles, a chief or. Some of the Meynils bore 

airy, arg. sa., from De la Warde probably. Can 
No. 10, Roos and Meynil, be Ros and Gresley 
(Vairy, erm., gu.), for De Ros, of Igmanthorpe, of 
the time married a Gresley ? A W. 
Aston Clinton. 


EpmMonp Matone anp SHaxspeare’s Bust 
(8* 8, vii. 86, 176).—It is a remarkable evidence 
of human perversity that the name of my illustrious 
kinsman is more often associated with the lam- 
poon quoted than with the inestimable benefit 
which he conferred upon the world by saving the 
work of Shakspere from injury at the hands of 
open and secret destroyers. Those who speak 
most flippantly of the whitewashing of the Shak- 
spere bust are the least likely to know that 
Malone’s life work, the Variorum edition (1821) 
of Shakspere, is, and is likely to remain, the safest 
authority upon all matters affecting Shakspere 
except the few facts since discovered by that 
wosthy emulator of Malone’s industry and care, 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. This letter to Lord 
Charlemont shows that there existed strong 
reasons, in addition to those of good taste, in the 
mind of Edmond Malone for his action with 
regard to the bust. He seems to have been 
satisfied that it had been originally of “stone 


colour.” In the catalogue of Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
* Rarities’ (Lond., 1887), No. 42 is a 4to. MS. 
collection of papers relating to the affair men- 
tioned by Mr. Malone, the painting of the bust 
in 1748. Perbaps some one who has access to 
this set of papers will be able to inform me 
whether they contain anything to juetify the 
belief that the bust when originally set up was 
unpainted. Jxo, Matonz. 


Cuurcnes pepicatep To St, Taomas A 
Becket (8 §, vi. 468 ; vii. 57, 118).—In Thorn- 
bury’s ‘Old and New London’ (vol. i. pp. 8, 9) is 
recorded the story of London Bridge and its pre- 
decessors. From this authority we learn that in 
the reign of Henry II. old London Bridge was built 
by Pious Peter, a chaplain of St. Mary Cole 
Church, in the Poultry, City. It was erected of 
stone, a little further west of a former bridge. It 
consisted of nineteen pointed arches and a draw- 
bridge. Further, thereon was erected, towards its 
centre, a Gothic chapel, and this was dedicated to 
Thomas & Becket. The old bridge, we read, was 
not entirely removed until 1832, when what were 
supposed to be the bones of its builder, Pious 
Peter, were found in the crypt of this chapel, just 
where tradition had always said they lay. 

St. Thomas’s Church, just across the river Exe, 
and opposite to this city, is dedicated to the 
Apostle ; but it and its predecessor seem to have 
been originally named in honour of Canterbury's 
martyr. The late Dr. Oliver, in his ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Antiquities of Devon’ (1842), referring to this, 
says there was “a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas, 
Abp. of Canterbury, situated on the western 
extremity of Exe Bridge”; and adds :— 

“In a deed dated February 14, 1259, I find a spot of 

ground, ‘in prebenda de Hoghe,’ charged with 3d., 
able every ter, ‘luminari B. Marie in capella B. 
Thome Martyris,’ and this chapel is described in another 
coeval deed as being ‘in capite pontis Exon,’”’ 
The chapel and the bridge itself having been 
washed away in an inundation at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, John Bourgenyll, 
Prior of Cowick, gave a site some little distance 
from the river, where the present church stands, 
This was dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr by 
Bishop Stafford in 1412. In 1645 much of it was 
burnt down ; but it was rebuilt, and the western 
tower heightened, in 1656. It was on this self- 
same western tower that the Rev. Robert Welshe, 
its vicar, was hung in August, 1549, and remained 
hanging in chains for a considerable period. The 
crime for which Lord Russell bung bim was rebel- 
lion. A deed dated Henry VIII.’s time refers to 
this church “ in parochia Thome Bekket.” 

Jenkins, in his ‘ History and Description of the 
City of Exeter ’ (1806), says :— 

“ Before the Reformation, the parish church was the 
priory church of Cowick, but the inhabitants in general 


resorted to a chapel, situated near the river, dedicated 
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to Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
chapel being situated in a damp, marshy spot, much 
subject to inundations of the river, the inhabitants 
petitioned for its removal, which being complied with, 
the newly erected edifice was dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Apostle. The fair, or revel, is stiil held, however, 
on the Tuesday after the 7th of July, that day being 
dedicated in our old calendars to Thomas 4 Becket.” 

I may add that the carved oak fourteenth cen- 
tury eagle lectern that was originally in our 
cathedral is in St. Thomas’s Church, and still in 
use. The paternal grandparents of General Gordon 
of Khartoum are buried in St. Thomas’s, and a 
tablet affixed in the south arcade records the fact. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea there is a Roman 
church dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
It was burnt down a few years ago, aud since then 
has been rebuilt—larger and uglier than ever. 

In an interesting article on St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital in the Builder for March 9, speaking of the 
early days of the original institution, the editor 
says 

“Until the Suppression this bospital, then valued at 

. 178. 6d. yearly, bad been a religious foundation 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. It originated 
in a houge of charity which, with Amicius, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, for Warden, was standing before 1213, within 
the precincts of St. Mary Overeye. After the great fire 
here in 1212 the canons opened, on the east side of the 
Borough, a temporary hospital, to which Peter de Rupi- 
bus, Bishop of Winchester, joined a neighbouring almery 
founded for converts and poor children (1213) by Richard, 
Prior of Bermondsey. * Bekket’s Spyttell,’ also called 
the Hospital of Holy Trinity, was given by Edward VI. 
on their petition, ‘for poor, impotent, and lame persons,’ 
to the City Corporation, who renamed it, in 1553, as the 

Hospital of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 

Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


In Rome is the church of S. Tommaso degli 
Inglesi, a modern structure, which stands on a 
site consecrated so far back as the eighth century. 
It was Alexander III. who, in 1159, there erected 
the church under the invocation by which its 
successor continues to be distinguished. It is 
adjacent to the place where the saint lodged when 
on a visit to Rome. One of his arms is still among 
the treasures of this namesake church. 

Sr. Swirary. 


There was formerly a chapel of this dedication 
in the church of St. Mary le Bow, London. 
OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Ropr’s ‘Norges or Panrisuzs or Jamaica’ 
S. vii. 149).—I regret that I am not in a position 
to inform your querist, Mrs. Scar.ett, where she 
may obtain copies of the above pamphlets ; but if 
you will kindly permit me, I should like to state 
that any inquirer upon West Indian matters will 
find the most complete bibliography of our depen- 
dencies in and near the Caribbean at the Royal 


don. Mr. Jas. R. Boosé, the librarian, has made 
this department a special study. Students of West 
Indian literature—or, I should say, the literature 
of the West Indies—could not do better than 
apply to Mr. Boosé, who I am sure would unfold 
his rich stores by way of affording enlightenment 
concerning a much neglected quarter of the British 
Taos, Warr. 
eter. 


Mrs. Scartett will find much information in 
a work entitled ‘‘ Jamaica Viewed, with all the 
Ports, Harbours, and their Several Soundings, 
Towns, and Settlements thereunto belonging. To- 
gether, with the nature of its Climate, &. By 
Captain Hickeringill. London, Printed and 
Sold by B. Bragg, at the Blew Ball in Ave-Mary- 
Lane. mopccv.” It is a quarto volume of forty- 
four pages, and has a folding map of the island of 
Jamaica, whereon the “ Precincts or Parishes” are 
marked and the names given ; also the names of 
the bays, points, harbours, mountains, hills, and 
rivers, 

My copy is bound in with various other essays 
and tracts, all printed by Edmund Hickeringill, 
who first issued it in 1661, and soon after the 
restoration of King Charles [I. became a clergy- 
man and rector of All Saints’ parish in Colchester. 

C. Goxpixe, 

Colchester, 


“Over acainst” (8 §, vii. 129).— Undoubt- 
edly its true meaning is ‘‘ opposite ; in front of,” 
as given by the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ Little- 
ton has: “ Over or right against, i. t’ other side 
the way. E regione, ex advorsum.” See, for an 
instance, 1 Sam. xv. 7:—“Shur, that is over 
against Egypt”; where the R.V. reads “‘ before 
Egypt”; Shur being, as a matter of fact, on the 
Arabian side of the Red Sea, exactly oo to 
Egypt. . C. B. 


Fifty years ago I heard “over right” used, 
and have never heard it since. I was — 
for Archbishop Tenison’s school at Croydon, 
was told it was “ over right Mr. Beck's shop.” I 
concluded the meaning was that it was opposite 
the shop indicated, and there I found it. I thought 
it was a survival of the Surrey dialect, a few words 
of which were still in use, though it has now long 
been extinct. Tuomas Frost. 

Littleover, Derby. 


Gascoicnz Morro Wantep (8 S. vii. 127). 
—The motto of Geo. Gascoigne, the poet and 
dramatist, 1536-1577, was ‘Tam Marti quam 
Mercurio.” But it is variously stated that he was 
born in Essex and Westmoreland. 

Ricsarp Hemmine. 


Tuomas: Butter (8 S. vi. 148, 216, 251, 
393).—Bishop Thomas, of Salisbury and Win- 


Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, Lon- 


chester, had a daughter, who married the Rev. 
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John Taylor, Chancellor of Salisbury, and holder 
of other preferments. He had a daughter, named 
after her grandmother, Susanna Taylor, who died 
oung, and is buried in a vault in the church of 
dford St. Martin, Oxfordshire. Her very 
lovely face has been handed down for our affec- 
tionate admiration by Sir Joshua. There is also 
a portrait of her father by Hudson. See the 
* Account of Sandford,’ by my father, the Rev. 

Edward Marshall. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Quarter Jacks S. vii. 165).—On each 
side of the old clock, Holy Rood Church, South- 
ampton, were iron figures that struck the quarters 
with iron hammers. They were called “ Quarter 
Jacks.” Improvement bas abolished 


A description of the “Launceston Quarter 
Jacks,” mentioned by AreaHR, appeared in 
‘N. & Q,,’ 7 S. xii. 306, it being therein noted 
that these 
“ may be considered of the more interest as having come 
from the now destroyed house at Hexworthy, Lawhitton, 
near that town, which was the seat of Col. Robert 
Bennett, of the Parliamentarian army, one of Cromwell’s 
earliest Council of State.” 

For other quarter jacks or “ Jacks o’ th’ Clock,” 
as Shakspeare called them, see 7" S. xii. 393, 514. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o., 
English History in Shakespeare's Plays. By B. E 
arner, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuat the myriad-minded poet should be approachable 
from a myriad different sides isa thing not to be won- 
dered at. An American writer, Mr. B. E, Warner, con- 
gratulates himself on having discovered a new point of 
attack in exploiting Shakespeare as an historical philo- 
sopher who laid bare the true spri of action from 
which great national movements took their rise, He 
thinks he finds a unity of purpose running through the 
ten chronicle plays from ‘ King John’ to ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ 
in other words, from Magna Charta to the Reformation. 
The dominant note of this epic of English history, which 
exhibits the decline and fall of the house of Planta- 

met, he holds to be the passing away of feudalism and 
the rise of the common people, Though careless as to 
anachronisms and minute accuracy of detail, Shakspeare 
seized the essential meaning and tendency of great 
national evente, and the intuitive ideality of the poet 
gave a truer presentment of them than the painful 
actuality of the chronicler. Thus the rationale of the 
English Reformation, though only glanced at in the 
play, may be better understood from ‘ Henry ViII.’ than 
from any contemporary history. Mr, Warner writes 
well and suggestively, and his volume will no doubt be 
found a pleasant companion to the formal histories of 
the schools. Evidences of carelessness, chiefly in biblio- 
graphical matters, are unfortunately apparent ; ¢, g: Jobn 
Henry Green always appears as the author of the well- 
known ‘ History of the English People’; the reprint of 
Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle’ is said to bear the date of 1801 
instead of 1811; “ Bohn’s Library” is credited with a 


reprint of the ‘ Paston Letters ’; and Rymer’s ‘ Feedora * 
is an ugly disguise of a well-known work, 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (A. & C. Black.) 
THE new part of this periodical contains a further essa 
on ‘ Modern Book-plate Designers,’ This, No. 7, whic 
is by the editor, is dedicated to Edwin Davis French, an 
American designer, whore work has won recognition 
both sides of the Atlantic. His plates, some specimens 
of which are given, are elaborate in design and orna- 
mentation, and, to some extent, symbolical. Mr. Viny- 
comb continues his list of book-plates by Lambert. Most 
of the literary articles, which include reviews of Mr. 
Hamilton's ‘ Dated Book-plates’ and other works, are by 
Mr. Wright, the editor. Many interesting plates are 
reproduced. 


Modern Art Illustrated, No, 5, one of the latest 
periodicals in its claes, has its headquarters in Berlin, 
and conveys a higher yy than generally prevails of 
modern German srt. It is issued, with the letterpress 
in English, from 18, Fleet Street. 


Dr. Fitzepwarp Hatt has issued, privately printed, 
Two Trifles: I. A Rejoinder; 11. Scientist, with a 
—— The first of these is a vindication of himself 
rom unjust accusation and unfair treatment, Dr. Halt 
is one of the first of living authorities upon English 
usage, and indiscreet indeed must have been those who 
rashly challenged his “ counterblast.” His defence, up 
to a certain point, of ‘ Scientist’ is able. 


In an admirable number of the Fortnightly there are 
few articles which are not to some extent controversial, 
and, as such, unsuited to our columns. First of those 
which are otherwise stands the opening paper on the 
death of Mr. Frederic Chapman, with every word of 
eulogy in which wesympatbize. Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., 
deals with ‘ Landscape at the National Gallery,’ and 
gives utterance to some bold opinions concerning past 
artiste. We learn, thus, concerning Claude Lorraine that 
“ he could compose a little in a mechanical sort of way,” 
and that “most of his work is miserably bad.” Both 
was entirely ignorant of tree growth, and his “ com- 
position was uncouth.” Gaspar Poussin “knew nothing 
about trees and hardly anything about clouds.” Cuyp 
is credited with “stupidity of design and clumsiness of 
handling.” Ruysdael bad “ an unlimited supply of cotton 
wool, which he thought would do duty for clouds,” 
Hobbema’s conception of the outdoor world was 
“wretched and despicable.” We must extract consola- 
tion from the fact that the English School come off 
better than the Dutch. Mr, Charles Dixon explains at 
some length ‘A New Law of Geographical Dispersal.’ 
Miss Janet E. Hogarth deals with ‘ Literary Degenerates,” 
and draws special attention to the views of Dr. Max 
Nordau, and Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher bids us admire 
* A Model Municipality’ in Glasgow, where, we recently 
heard, grandmotherly legislation had been carried ad 
absurdam. Prof. Wallace writes on Mr, Balfour's 
* Foundations of Belief.'—The same subject, dealt with 
pretty generally in the reviews, is, in the Nineteenth 
Century, treated by Dr. Martineau, Miss Eugénie 
Sellers, in this review, represents the new departure 
in art, and startles ordinary readers by her paper on 
‘Skopas and Praxiteles in the British Museum,’ Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe is aleo on the side of advance and change 
in her ‘Sex in Modern Literature.’ She introduces us 
incidentally to the author of the Rougeon-Macquart (sic) 
series of novels. Thomas Heywood is added to the long 
list of Elizabethan dramatists to whom Mr. Swinburne 
has rendered public homage. It is needless to say that 
the brilliant poet and critic has much of interest and 
value to say concerning the author of ‘A Woman Killed 
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with Kindness.’ The Count de Calonne gives an account, 
which will repay study, of the ‘Domestic Architecture 
in Paris,’ and explains, incidentally, why house rent 
there is so dear. iss Elizabeth L. Banks, an American 
journalist, owns to arriving in England an Anglophobe. 

he has been here some time, and writes amiably con- 
cerning us, but declares that, unlike many of her country 
folk, she has not developed into an Anglomane. What 
she says about the relative amount of freedom in Eng- 
land and America repays attention, and the whole paper 
is readable. Prof. Prestwich contributes a paper on 
‘The Greater Antiquity of Man,’ and Mr. Walter R. 
Cassels a second on ‘The Diatessaron of Tatian.’— 
With ite readable letterpress and its numerous and 
spirited illustrations, the ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’ 
of Mr. Sloane constitutes still the most attractive feature 
in the Century. A striking picture of Bonaparte at 
Arcole constitutes the frontispiece. We subsequently 
see Napoleon writing one of his innumerable letters to 
Josephine, contemplating the capture by cavalry of the 
Dutch fleet, and have, together with portraits of Massina 
and others, some fine pictures of the Italian campaign. 
A portrait of Madame Réjane accompanies a short paper 
by Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. Miss Scawell writes, 
from an American standpoint, concerning Paul Jones. 
Views of the fight of the Bonhomme Richard and the 
Serapis, the surrender of Capt. Pearson, and other scenes 
accompany it. The delightful paper, illustrated, ‘ Beyond 
the Adriatic’ is pleasantly continued. There is also a 
portrait of Bernhard Stavenhagen.—Scribner’s, which 
reaches us rather late, abounds in Easter features, and 
is specially happy in illustrative designs. English 
readers will turn at once to Mr, Lang’s admirable paper 
on ‘Prince Charles Stuart’ and the continuation of 
Mr. George Meredith’s brilliant novel.— Mr. ©. A. 
Benson writes, in Macmillan’s, upon Vincent Bourne, 
and gives a translation of ‘Cornicula’ (‘The Jack- 
daw’), which, though closer than Cowper's, is, as the 
translator himself confesses, less sparkling. ‘When 
we were Boys’ is faithful and delightful account of boy 
life balf a century ago. ‘A Race for Life’ gives an 
animated picture of an escape from would-be murderers 
of William the Conqueror. The ‘ Navy Record Society’ 
gives an t of the pr tive work of the society, 
which will be, in a sense, supplemental tothe Hakluyt. Our 
friend Prof. Laughton is ve rominent ber. 
—In Temple Bar, ‘The Letters o Edward Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble’ are continued, are neither less 
pleasant nor more discreet than before. Grave liberties 
are taken in them with persons now or recently living. 
*A Manchester Man of Letters’ deals with John Byrom, 
poet and shorthand writer. ‘The Witchery of the 

uantocks’ is a very le piece of description.— 

he contents of the Pali Mali are atill of the lightest, 
but the volume is a mass of readable and delightful 
letterpress and illustrations. ‘ Yachting in France ’ gives 
a sufficiently disheartening account of the difficulties 
likely to be experienced by those who seek to take an 
English pleasure vessel through the network of French 
rivers and canals, ‘ Footprints of the Devil in Our Own 
Country ’ has interest for folk-lorists, Mr. Besant gives 
chapter viii. of his ‘Westminster.’ Sir Evelyn Wood 
continues bis ‘ Cavalry in the Waterloo Campsign.’ The 
illustrations to ‘By Lethe Stream’ and ‘ Hargreave’s 
Wife’ are excellent, though not alone in claiming the 
epithet.—In the Gentleman’s, ‘The Scottish Stage in the 
Last Century ’ leaves unmentioned what is, perhaps, one 
of the most striking incidents in its history. ‘Goethe's 
“ Iphigenia,”’ by J. W. Sherer, C.S.1,, deals, among 
other subjects, with blood sacrifices to the . ‘The 
Wild Flora of Scotland’ is excellent.—The Znglish 
Illustrated bas an excellent portrait of Mr. Balfour, 
together with a review of book by Archdeacon 


Farrar. Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott 

dealt with under ‘Morning Calls.’ Portraits 
Morris and his daughter, Mrs. Halliday Sparling, are 
given, with views of Kelmscott House. ‘ Lord Beacons- 
field's Lyre’ has some interesting illustrations.—Froude’s 
‘English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century,’ appearing 
in Longman’s, is now, unfortunately, finished. * Dean 
Church of St, Paul’s’ is described by A. K. H. B.—The 
Cornhill is especially lively. ‘Circuit Notes’ are quite 
excellent, and ‘ Norman Blood or Otherwise’ is stimaulat- 
ing.— Belgravia gives an account of ‘ A Japanese Play,’ 
by C.H. F, The initials will not mislead our readers. 
—The last number of Al/ the Year Round, henceforward 
to be incorporated with Household Words, has appeared, 


In the publications of Messrs. Cassell the lead is taken 
by Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fuble, of which 
Part VIIL., carrying the alphabet to “ Logisti'la,” has 
appeared. Among the words which now first appear 
are “ Log-roller ” and “ Log-rolling,” of which much has 
been heard of late. “ Labour of Love,” “ Lackadaisical,” 
and many other first introductions may be noted.— 
Part XIX. of the Gazetteer begins at Exeter, of the 
noble cathedral of which city a view is given, and ends 
at Fivemiletown, in Clogher. —Part VI. of the Portrait 
Gallery includes, among others, Mesers, Ruskin, Frith, 
Goschen, Besant, Alma Tadema, Forbes Robertson, 

enzie, Profs. Dewar a ois 
and Mrs, Tree, 


Mr. Barrine-GouLp promises a work of t attrac- 
tion for many of our readers—‘ English Minstrelsie : a 
National Monument of English Song,’ the airs, in both 
notations, arranged by musicians of eminence, The 
work, which is dedicated by permission to Her Majesty, 
will be in eight handsome volumes, and seems likely to 


take rank as the foremost compendium of English songs. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Huseart Suita (“Ships that pass in the night”).— 
The quotation is from Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’ * The Theologian’s Tale,’ * Elizabeth, part iv. 

Ricsarp Hemmino.—The lines— 

Then comes a reckoning when the banquet 's o’ 

The dreadful vechenine® and men smile no — 
are in Gay’s ‘ What d’ ye call It,’ II. ix. 

Exratum.—P, 242, col. 1, 1. 29 from foot, for “are” 
read is. This is due to oversight. Mr, Bouurer objects 
to an editorial substitution of are for is, six lines from foot 
in the same column, This we are prepared to defend. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THE OLD PASTURE &. 
By Mrs. R. 8S. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


a 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 


4 COMPLETE STORIES: 
. A DIFFERENCE of OPINION. MRS. MARSHALL, 
4 A MATTER-OF-FACT COURTSHIP. SWEET MAY. 
. A MILLINER’S ROMANCE. “THAT MUSIC MAN,” 
«A TRANSGRESSOR of the LAW.” The MARSHLANDS MYSTERY. 
CARRIED by STORM. The VERY STRANGE STORY of A. SELL. 
i CRUEL as the GRAVE. WILD ROSES, 
t 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
. A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST. GRETNA GREEN, 
, A POET'S BOYHOOD, INFLUENCE of SUPERIOR MINDS. 
; APPROPRIATE PRESENTS. LOCKS and KEYS. 
“BEAR and FORBEAR. MONSTERS of the FOREST, 
le CURIOUS LAW SUITS. 
NEW MUSIC and SONGS. 
DETECTION by FINGER-MARKS. ONE HOUR TOO LATE. 
DISCONTENT. PARENTS and COURTSHIP. 
DUEL BETWEEN a WILD BOAR and a TIGER. PENETRATING a DISGUISE. 
. ENVIABLE CONDITION of CHINESE WOMEN, PIONEERS. 
ot FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Mumps. 
G. A. S. ~ The FEAST of the PASSOVER, 
GENIUS and MADNE The LOSS of a FRIEND. 
d GREAT STORMS and their TRACES in ENGLISH | Won DERS of the PLANT WORLD. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Now ready, 15s, net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Vol. XLII. (O’DUINN—O WEN) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*," Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 
By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B. R.A., late Governor of Gibraltar. 
“ One of the most valuable as well as most interesting books of the week.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. With 


a Preface. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Mixed Essays. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and 

British Liberalism—Porro unum est Necessarium—A Guide to 

English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton— 

A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards 
a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to Literature 

. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
8vo. 28, 6d. 

St. Paul and Protestantism. With other 

Besays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
the Church of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on 


bristmas. 
E in Political 

2s 

Irish Essays, and Others. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

from the Prose Writings of Matthew 


OLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1. Literature. —2. Politics and Society.—3. Phi- 


losophy and Religion. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
An Rn pan Apology, and other Essays. 


Large crown 8vo. 10s 

Hours in a Lib . Revised, Rearranged and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. With 2 Steel Portraits. 
Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

A History of Bagish thought in the 
BIGHTEENTH CE tion. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 28s. 

The Science of Ethics: an Essay upon Ethical 


bam 4 as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 
vo 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Renaissance in Italy: 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Bdition. Demy 


The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1és. 
The CATHOLIC REACTION. In 2 Parts. 2vols. demy 
Animi Figura. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 
Demy &vo. lés. 
New and and | Old: a Volume of Verse. Cr. 8vo. 9. 
The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti 


and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first 
time Translated into Rhymed English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
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W. M. Thackeray. a. Stephen. 
Robert Browning. Miss T eray. 
Mrs. Browning. Sir A. Helps. 
John Addington ~ G. H. Lewes. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward W. B. Norris. 
Mrs. Oliphant. The Author of ‘ Moll _ 
Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.1. The Author of ‘Jo 
Matthew Arnold. ring.’ 


to forward, post free on ication, their CATALOGUE o 


| James Pa ' Anthon 
H. Rider laggard. Holme 
| Stanley J. man. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Henry Seton Merriman. The Sisters Bronté. 
| Hon. Emily Lawless, The Author of ‘The Game- 
Gissing. keeper at Home.’ 
Iton Aide. | And other Popular Writers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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